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PREFACE 



A Preacher of righteousness need not always put 
the thread of his discourse through the eye of a text 
of Scripture. 

There are sermons in stones — the only difficulty is 
to get them out. As the artistic eye, looking at 
mere stains and scratches on a whitewashed wall, 
will discern in them the outlines of suggestive 
figures, so the simplest forms of speech will yield 
far-reaching, many-sided meanings to anyone who 
will take the trouble to consider them attentively. 

You may see infinitude reflected in a dew-drop. 
As Schiller says, " Any way will take you to the 
ends of the earth." 

The interpretations put upon the familiar texts, 
on which these Sermons are based, may seem to be 
far-fetched, but that is of no moment if they are 
found to be well worth the carriage. The meaning 
of a text embraces all that may be seen through it 
— all that it may help you to discern. 
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To chain the understanding down to the limits of 
the literal sense, even of the divinest language, is 
the death of Revelation. " The letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth life." 

The intermingling of the elements of gravity and 
gaiety presented in the subject-matter of these 
Sermons may, perhaps, appear to some to be a 
somewhat questionable experiment. But whatever 
may be thought of such a combination as a matter 
of art, it can scarcely be regarded as utterly "against 
the use of nature;" for how often do we see the face 
of "laughter, holding both his sides," reflecting 
" thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

It is to be hoped that the established sermon 
style will sustain no serious harm by the application 
of it to Our First Acquaintances in Literature. 

If any apology is needed for the publication of this 
little book, let it be found in its appearance among 
other " Fancy Work," as a contribution to a good 
cause. J. P. R. 



November ; 1878. 



I. 

/, LITTLE JACK HORNER. 

THE SPIRIT OF SELF-SATISFACTION. 

" Little Jack Homer 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, 'What a good boy ami!'" 

IT would serve no profitable purpose to discuss 
the age or authorship of these immortal 
lines. They were evidently written some time 
after Christianity had taken a firm hold of the 
heart and stomach of Old England. 

They suggest a doubt as to the genuineness 
of much of the piety that has been professed, 
both in our own time and also in the days of 
our " pious Ancestors ; " and it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine the foundations of pro- 
fessions such as that made by Jack Horner. 
We shall notice in this rhyme — 

B 
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I. The person mentioned — Little Jack Horner. 
Beyond the fact that he was little, we know 
little about Jack Horner. We may gather that 
he was an English boy — not Scotch or Irish — 
from his English pet -name Jack, from his speech, 
and from the fact that he had a Christmas 
pie ! 

He was a son of Old Horner's — a chip of the 
old block; for, as we shall presently see, he 
had a natural aptitude for horn-blowing. 

But what we have particularly to note is the 
fact that he was little, not only in body but 
in soul. 

Now it is well known that little men have 
generally a very tall opinion of themselves. As 
a rule, this is noticeable in the bearing of men 
who are of small bodily dimensions. It is very 
difficult to get them to acknowledge their true 
height. They will stoop to save their hats, 
although they may not be within a foot of any 
danger of collision. They are ever liable to 
depreciation on account of their deficiency of 
bodily presence, and the constant struggle to 
assert themselves tends to beget in them a 
mounting disposition, which is not, in many 
cases, under subjection to such a worthy motive 
as that which led Zaccheus the Publican to climb 
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up into the sycamore tree, appearing often 
as a " vaulting ambition " to ride some high 
horse. 

Thus it happens that while men of lofty stature 
are usually of a lowly mind, little men are 
mostly of a bumptious, self-asserting disposition. 
It is in this way that Nature keeps her balance. 

But it is not a safe principle to estimate 
character by superficial bodily measurement. By 
such measurement it might be said of many a 
great strong soul, as Shakespeare makes the 
Countess of Auvergne say of " English John 
Talbot " :— 

" Alas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf; 
It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies." 

But, looking at the s^m'Mevel, it will be found 
that a man is little inwardly in proportion to 
the measure of his self-satisfaction. 

It is the little soul that boasts of its own merits. 
The great soul, ever conscious of a higher great- 
ness and glory than it has yet attained, and 
mindful that it has nothing which it has not 
received, habitually maintains the attitude of true 
humility. The measure of our genuine humility 
is the true standard of our spiritual greatness* 
When we take " airs " in order to assert our 

b2 
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capabilities, we only make the smallness of our 
nature manifest, like the frog in the fable, that 
strove, by means of puffing, to attain the size of 
the ox. 

We shall find that Jack Horner was little, 
not only " according to the flesh," but likewise 
" after the spirit." 

II. His Position — ".He sat in a Corner." 

Now the question naturally suggests itself — 
Why did he sit in a corner ? Why does anyone 
sit in a corner ? 

There are quiet, unassuming people who sit 
in corners to escape from public notice. They 
have no desire for fame. They do not wish to 
see their names in the columns of newspapers, or 
"loud" reports, or "swell" subscription lists- 
They do not seek their reward by the sound of a 
trumpet when they give their alms. They like to 
stand inside the angles of the corners at which 
they pray, not outside of them, as they who "love 
to pray standing in the synagogues, and at the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men." Striving, unobserved, to fulfil their 
appointed day's work in their own corners of the 
Master's field, the lives of these unheard-of people 
are the strength and glory of a nation — "the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof;'* 
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*' and their Father, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward them openly." 

But there is another class of people who get 
into corners. Swindlers get into corners when 
they hatch their fraudulent devices ; thieves get 
into corners to examine and divide their plunder ; 
slanderers get into corners to spit their venom 
•on fair names and reputations ; and selfish people 
get into corners to enjoy their good things by 
themselves. These are the black hole and corner 
•denizens. 

Now, to which of these two classes, let us ask, 
did Jack Horner belong ? We shall, perhaps, be 
in a better position to answer the question when 
we consider — 

III. His Occupation. — " He sat in a corner, 
eating his Christmas pie." It appears that he was 
in the undisturbed possession of a whole Christ- 
mas pie. Most likely he was an only child petted 
and spoiled by the foolish fondness of indulgent 
parents. 

Why did he not sit at the table and eat his pie 
like a gentleman? Doubtless because he was 
afraid he would not be allowed to over-eat himself 
there, as was evidently his intention; so he 
went into the corner that he might gormandise 
without restraint or hindrance. And, observe, 
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how he had broken through all the established 
principles of table etiquette, and fallen back upon: 
the barbarous rule of thumb — 

" He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum." 

In view of such base manners, how can we 
admire Jack Horner? The object which led him 
into the corner reveals his real character. It 
manifests his utter selfishness and gluttonous 
greed. 

Yet observe — 

IV. His good opinion of himself. — " He said what 
a good boy am I." 

If no one else thought much of him, he had a 
very high opinion of himself. If no one else 
would sound his praise, he was quite proficient ia 
the blowing of his own horn ! 

But it is this horn-blowing that reveals his 
inward littleness. Supposing he was not a very 
bad boy, what business had he to be so confident 
of his own moral excellence ? He should have 
left it to others to discover and proclaim his 
goodness to the world. But he must have thought 
that if he did so, his virtue would be doomed to 

" blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

And so he at once determined to be the trumpeter 
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of his own praise. "He said what a good boy 
am I." 

Now, a moment's reflection will suffice to show 
that they who are so confident of their own good- 
ness must be in a hopelessly bad way. For 
self-satisfaction involves the stoppage of all true 
moral progress. The soul that is satisfied with 
its attainments cannot possibly grow in grace. 
It must remain for ever small. 

The sense of want is the well-spring of all 
divine attainment. The discernment of wrong- 
ness is the motive principle of progress in the way 
of righteousness. In the eye that sees deficiency 
the way towards proficiency is mirrored. It is 
when we stand in our own light that we perceive 
no evil in ourselves. It is when the truth is not 
in us that we are unconscious of our errors. " If 
we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us." The entrance of the 
truth makes us too well aware of our shortcomings 
to leave us with any disposition to say — "What 
a good boy am I ! " The development of the 
spirit of self-satisfaction is, therefore, an indica- 
tion of the stoppage of all spiritual growth. To 
be full of oneself is to be an empty vessel. 

The Apostle Paul, in view of the responsibilities 
under which he was placed by the greatness of 
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his spiritual privileges, declared himself to be the 
chief of sinners; but how many small-souled 
pietists, of the Horner type, imagine that they 
have seen the end of all perfection, and arrived 
at it! The great soul speaks on thiswise — "Not 
as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect, . . . but forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press towards the 
mark." But the little soul vaunts itself after the 
manner of Jack Horner, who said, " What a good 
boy am I ! " 

Alas! What a host of Little Jack Homers 
there are in the world, — people who think them- 
selves so good that they do not realize the 
possibility of becoming any better! They feed 
their vanity upon their piety. 

The way of Jack Horner's goodness was in 
himself. He felt very pious after he had stuffed 
himself with pie ! And how many people imagine 
that they have more goodness than others because 
they happen to have more goods. They estimate 
their moral worth by their money worth; they 
are " good " for so much ! 

But, happily, the Recording Angel does not 
estimate our piety by the superficial measurement 
of our pie crust ! 
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Ah, friends, it is very easy to feel pious with 
plenty of pie ! It is not so easy to be pious on an 
empty stomach. How many little hands would 
be kept from picking and stealing if they could 
readily come at pie in an honest way ! The duties 
of policemen would be less arduous if there were 
no -barriers in the way of the attainment of pie ! 

When we feel the Horner spirit rising in us, 
prompting us to think ourselves righteous and to 
despise others, let us refledt how largely our piety 
may be dependent upon pie ; and how much of 
the impiety prevalent in society around us may 
be attributable to the want of pie. Let us ever 
remember that the sins which we condemn in 
others might have been our sins if we had 
experienced the temptations to which others have 
succumbed. Let us pray that we may not be led 
into temptation, but never boast of our virtue in 
the spirit of Jack Horner, who said, "What a 
good boy am I." 

The piety that is so conscious of itself knows 
nothing of the charity which "suffereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up." The self-righteous have to keep 
themselves in the conceit of their superior merit 
by passing harsh, uncharitable judgments upon 
others. When the Horn-blower is not sounding 
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his trumpet before him, you may be certain he is 
using it as an ear-trumpet wherewith to take up 
ill reports against his neighbours. 

The way of wisdom is a way of peace, undis- 
turbed by the blowing of horns. "The way of a 
man is not in himself" ; but his true way is the 
way of self-forgetfulness and self-denial. 

Instead of thinking ourselves righteous and 
despising others, let us, then, be ever ready to- 
spend and be spent for the good of others, that 
so our piety may not be a mere pretence, but a 
real living power, from which the world around 
us may derive some good. 



II. 



PETER WHITE. 

HOW WE ARE LED BY THE NOSE. 

" Peter White, 

Will ne'er go right, 
Do you know the reason why? 

He follows his nose 

Wherever he goes, 
And it is all awry!" 

THE reason here assigned for Peter White's 
perversity does not, at first sight, seem, 
very intelligible. Certainly the nose must be 
followed — it is a leading feature; but if we were 
all obliged to follow the inclinations of our noses,, 
how many of us would feel the want of wings ! 

Yet the rhyme implies that Peter White was 
bound by some mysterious law of gravitation to 
follow the bent of his nose. 

As we ponder over this singular connection 
between his nose and toes, we feel that there 
must be a deeper meaning in the text than is 
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apparent on the surface of it. As we keep 
repeating the words — " He follows his nose," we 
gradually perceive that the only hope of getting 
hold of the true interpretation of the rhyme is by 
the nose. 

The nose of the rhyme is obviously a corruption 
of the Greek word, noos, or its Attic contraction, 
nous. 

Nous signifies the faculty of reason or judgment. 
There was no doubt originally &pun apparent in 
the rhyme, but the point of its nose has been 
rubbed off by the fridtion of the sands of Time ! 
There is an intimate connection between the noits 
and the nose. The nose may be regarded as an out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward and invisible 
noils. A great-minded man has invariably a large 
nose. When a studious main is thinking deeply 
he frequently rubs the point of his nose. And, 
then, in the fadt that the nose must be followed, 
we see how fitly it may be regarded as an outward 
and visible sign or symbol of the inward and 
invisible nous by which we all are led ! 

Let us, then, consider — 

I. How the No As affects our walk and conversation. 
Nous may be regarded as standing for feeling 
as well as thought. When we speak of the 
heart as the seat of the affections, it should be 
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borne in mind that the distinction between heart 
and head is merely a verbal distinction, and that, 
in reality, feeling is of the intellect as well as 
thought. There is certainly a class of feelings 
that cannot be regarded as intelligent, — their 
connection with the intellect is so very slight. 
But all intelligent feeling, that can render a reason 
for existing, is the product of thought. 

Thought is the mind's insight into the relation 
that exists between one thing and another; feelings 
is the attitude which the mind assumes towards 
the objects of its regard. I look at a flower, and 
discover a connection between its colours and 
certain rays of sunlight, — that is thought. As I 
become impressed with the thought that it is 
"fearfully and wonderfully made," my. mind 
assumes an attitude of love and reverence towards* 
it, — that is feeling. 

It is evident, then, that there must be an- 
intimate connection between thought and feeling.. 
Intelligent feeling, — leaving mere animal instincts 
out of the question, — is simply the effect of 
thought — the impression left by thought upon the 
mind. All our aspirations and desires are, conse- 
quently, under the direction of the noils.. 
Thought sets feeling astir, and feeling shapes our 
course of conduct. 
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The impressions made upon the mind of a child 
by the associations amidst which it has been 
reared, will determine the direction which its 
tastes and sympathies will take. 

The physical conditions of a country, its 
climate, scenery and soil, give a bent to the riotis 
of its natives, which decides the "turn" of their 
national genius. Thus, the dwellers on plains 
acquire a disposition to maintain the even tenor 
of their way ; while the highlanders acquire an 
imaginative bent from the lights and shadows of 
the mountains, their echoes and mists, their 
grandeur and gloom, from the rush and roar of 
their torrents, and the raving of the winds that 
beat their brows. 

The setting of the nous controls our walk and 
conversation. Our line of vision fixes the direc- 
tion of our life. 

II. The importance of a straightforward Notts. 

Since a man must necessarily follow the 
guidance of his judgment, he cannot possibly 
pursue a straight course if his noils be all 
awry. He cannot be right until he see right. 
If his judgment is warped, his whole life 
will be perverted. For, "as a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he." His heart cannot be 
in its right place if his thoughts are all awry. 
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If you allow that a man's heart is in its 
right place, you may depend upon it that 
there is nothing very seriously wrong in his 
head. And if such a man appears to you to 
be misguided, you ought to consider earnestly 
whether there may not be a twist in you own 
nous. If you are unconsciously going all awry 
yourself, you are certain to consider anyone 
who runs against you in the wrong. The whole 
round world appears to play the devil with 
the drunkard, but the devilry is all in his own 
burning brains. " The spectacle is in the spec- 
tator." " Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum 
recipientis" 

How many serious disasters and calamities 
result from the following of a perverted nous! 
People run their heads against the laws of nature 
and conclude that Providence is hard upon them, 
when their foolish schemes are broken on the 
wheel of Fortune. 

Now, Providence, would not be kind and 
gracious if it did not thus arrest the progress of 
misguided mortals. For, " There is a way that 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end of that 
way is death." And when Nature gives the 
transgressor a slap in the face, it is not to put his 
notes out of joint, but simply to knock it straight, 
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that he may be led to recognize the way of 
righteousness. 

The straight way of life always remains an 
open way, although the perversities of deluded 
men may often make advancement in it very 
difficult. A man who steers a straight course 
must expect to be run against by those who are 
led by the nose awry. 

The most straightforward men the world has 
ever seen have been poked to death by great, 
unwholesome, crooked noses, — Jewish, Roman, 
and smibs of diverse denominations. And who- 
ever would follow in their footsteps will have to 
encounter many collisions with the lineal 
descendants of those Jewish Whites, who 
whitened the sepulchres of the prophets who 
were dead, and went about to kill the living 
messengers of truth. 

But whatever trials and adversities may be 
met with in the straight way, it still remains 
the path of peace, and leads into that kingdom 
of true blessedness, whose coming is to " make 
the crooked straight and the rough places 
plain." 

The importance of a truly balanced nous may 
be seen in the effects of all kinds of excess. The 
ugliness of sin is a means of making manifest to 
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us the beauty of holiness. This is the moral use 
of all dark things. Thus, we may "make a moral 
of the devil himself.' ' There is a lesson for us 
even in a bottle-nose. It's a caution ! There is a 
temperance lecture in its barbaric colouring. 
Falstaff found a moral in the nose of Bardolph : 
" I make as good use of it as many a man doth 
of a death's head or a memento mori; I never see 
thy face but I think upon hell-fire and Dives that 
lived in purple, for there he is in his robes, 
burning, burning ! When thou rannest up Gadshill 
in the night to catch my horse, if I did not think 
thou hadst been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of wild- 
fire, there's no purchase in money! Oh, thou art 
a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire light ! 
Thou hast saved me a thousand marks in links 
and torches-, walking with thee in the night 
betwixt tavern and tavern." Falstaff 's own nose 
could not have been in the most wholesome con- 
dition, when that was all the use he made of 
Bardolph's. But such an ill-conditioned nose 
may serve as "an everlasting bonfire light" to 
better purpose, — to warn us of the dangers of 
excess, — to guide us in the way of righteousness, 
that we may go, not "from tavern to tavern," but 
"from strength to strength," towards the true 
end of our high calling. " Wisdom is the 

c 
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principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and with 
all thy getting get understanding,"' — a straight- 
forward nous. 

What will all our othef gettings avail u$ if we 
fail to get that ? If we have that, we are on the 
way to the inheritance of all things. The 
straightforward turns riiay not lead to the attain- 
ment of much worldly honour or distinction, but 
it will ultimately lead to the attainment of "a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away*." 



j 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY. 

THE SPIRIT OF EXCLUSIVENESS. 

" Humpty Dumpty sat oa a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall ; 
All the king's horses and all the king's men 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty together again." 

THERE is something in a name! "A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet," 
no doubt, but no other name would seem 
appropriate for it unless equally expressive of its 
sweetness. Names breathe the savour of a 
mystic influence. 

There is a subtle spiritual force in every 
name by which an idea of character is conveyed. 
And it is not unreasonable to believe in the 
" Skandean" notion, that characteristic names 
exert a formative influence on the characters of 
those to whom they are applied. 

In Scripture history we find many striking 
instances of agreement between individual natures 

c 2 
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and names. We might almost imagine that the 
Children of Israel earned their names before they 
got them, in so many cases did they develop 
characters in keeping with them. Nor is it 
difficult to see the explanation of all such agree- 
ments. When a child has been called by a 
characteristic name, everybody looks for a 
correspondence between its nature and its name. 
An unconscious influence is thus exerted on the 
spirit of the child, impelling it to. an agreement 
with the spirit of the name. When Rachel called 
her smooth-skinned boy "Jacob " — supplanter, it 
was to be expected that he would learn to cheat. 
" Call a lad a thief and he will steal." 

Let parents understand, then, that they are 
inflicting grievous spiritual injury upon their 
children when they call them by stupid or 
unwholesome names. 

Look, for example, at the case of Humpty 
Dumpty! What was to be expected from the 
bearer of ' a name like that ? The name is 
suggestive of ill-conditioned Deformity, and you 
know instinctively that the end of such a 
character will not be peace ! 

Let us consider — 

I. The Humpty Dumpty Attitude. — " Humpty 
Dumpty sat on a wall." It was, no doubt, the 
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boundary wall of his ancestral acres upon which 
he was accustomed to sit. He would have a 
feeling of exalted self-importance on gaining that 
position of eminence, and would look down with 
lofty scorn upon the poor wayfaring folk who had 
no hereditary wall to sit upon. 

Humpty Dumpty is, in his way, a represen- 
tative character. He represents a certain order 
of exclusive mortals whom we may call " The 
Dead Wall Warders." 

In "the good old times," we find that interests 
of every kind were most elaborately walled 
around. Cities were begirt with walls and 
bulwarks as a protection from assault; nations 
were separated from each other by impregnable 
barriers of national pride and prejudice; thrones 
were hedged by mazes of superstitious awe and 
fear; great houses were encircled by deep moats 
of caste feeling; theologies were guarded by 
terrific pains and penalties. The dependence 
that was placed upon protective erections by 
communities in these times was an evidence of 
their sense of insecurity: Walls are thickest 
when the bonds of social unity are thinnest. 
When nations base their greatness upon walls 
they are constitutionally weak. 

In turbulent ages, walls are necessary to shut 
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out barbarity; but when no longer needed for 
protective purposes, they shut it in. 

- Walls that are good for nothing but to sit 
upon, are to be regarded as dead walls; and they 
who sit upon them are of the house and lineage 
of Humpty Dumpty. Their spirit is a spirit of 
infirmity. The Humpty Dumpty posture 
indicates Derangement and Debility, "Seest 
thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is?"' 
It must have been a member of the Humptjr 
Dumpty family whom Dogberry's assistant had in 
his eye when he said — " I know that Deformed? 
he has been a vile thief this seven year; he goes 
up and down like a gentleman : I remember his; 
name!" The family are fond of tracing their 
descent from that "De Formed" who came over 
with the Conqueror! They also cherish a. 
tradition that the first De Formed was one of the 
Master-Masons at the Tower of Babel ! 

There are various dead walls on which the 
lineal descendants of the De Formed are- 
accustomed to sit. 

There is (i) The Dead Wall of the Long Pedigree^ 

What a lamentable weakness of mind is that 

which leads people to perch themselves "aloft in 

awful state" upon their claims of long descent; 

as if any coats of arms were worn before the 
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"breeches" of "the grand old gardener and 
his wife " displaced the hatchments of the 
primitive gorilla ! 

The Perfect Gentleman, who called himself 
"the Son of Man," did not put walls between 
Himself and the poor and lowly of the earth, but 
descended to the lowest levels of human misery 
and want, to raise up the fallen, that they might 
sit together with Himself in heavenly places. 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

(2nd.) There is the Dead Wall of Purse Pride. 
— This is the wall on which so many of the 
Humpty Dumpty family who have "riz" find 
their coign of vantage. And there is no erection 
of Deformity more hateful. 

The increase of wealth becomes a curse to 
those who use it simply for the purpose of self- 
exaltation; and the elevation so attained, only 
tends to make their natural deformities more 
odious. Wealth will only yield a blessing when 
it is used for the purpose of making the crooked 
straight and the rough places plain to the poor 
and lowly. 

There can be no real benefit in means that are 
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not devoted to a wholesome end ; and there is 
nothing wholesome in the pride that glories in 
exclusiveness. The millionaire owes interest to 
the million. What, then, are we to think of 
those purse-proud members of the Humpty 
Dumpty family, whose ruling passion is to rear 
stone walls between themselves and those by 
whose toils and struggles they have acquired 
their wealth ? What can we think of them, but 
that the spirit of Cain has obtained possession 
of them ? By their attitude towards " the lower 
orders " of their fellow mortals, whom they have 
walled out of their sympathies, they are saying 
in effect — "Am I my brother's keeper?" while 
the voice of their brother's blood cries from the 
ground against them. 

When will such hard, Cain-bottomed people 
learn that they are under a divine obligation to 
keep their poorer brethren ; not simply by 
dropping alms to them from the summit of their 
walls, but by opening ways to them to enter into 
the enjoyment of the freedom of the earth, which 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof ? 

When will the time come when it will be 
counted a disgrace for a man to die worth 
millions of money, which he has used for no 

r 

end but to set himself up in the world ? 
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The root of all social disorder and misery is the 
denial of brotherhood. The walls upon which 
the purse-proud Exclutionists sit, account for 
the wallowing ways of the poor. And the basis 
of society can never be secure, so long as this 
railing accusation can be brought against the rich. 

It is the prevalent worship of "the Almighty 
Dollar" that keeps purse-pride in countenance. 

How lamentable to observe the way in which 
people still bow down to golden calves ! 

What is there worshipful in mere weight of 
metal ? What a man is must surely be of more 
importance than what he has. "For whether is 
greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth 
the gold." True manhood is ^s worthy of 
respect in "hoddin' grey and a' that," as in the 
grandest robes of state. And Deformity is as 
pitiable on the top of a wall as on the lowest 
ground. 

By far too high a value has been set upon 
mere money-making genius. For it is a genius 
altogether of the earth earthy. 

There is seldom any understanding of the joy 
of elevated thought in the mind of the money- 
grubber ; divine emotions droop and die upon the 
flags of 'Change ; fine sensibilities are a drug ia the 
markets. They who are cast in nature's finest 
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mould seldom succeed in making fortunes, because 
they are unable to confine their interests to their 
Bank Accounts. He who would preserve his 
heavenly birthright must be prepared to exercise 
self-denial in regard to pottage. They who 
would have treasure in heaven must make up 
their minds to be content with little here below* 
As Beranger sings- — 

"II faut qu'enfin l'esprit venge, 
L'honete homme que n'a rien." 

For the poor have their advantages as well as the 
rich. Being nearer the ground they have not so 
far to fall when they come down in the world ; 
their possessions being light are easily carried ; the 
fear of thieves and robbers does not trouble 
them ; the fluctuations of the markets do not 
disturb their sleep ; the fall of stocks does not 
affect their appetites; the smallness of their 
gains diminishes their risks of loss. " You 
cannot take the breeks off a highlandman ! " 

Let purse pride be annihilated then by the 
vindication of the dignity of honest poverty ! 

(3rd.) Ecclesiastical Dead Walls. — All the 
habitations of the grace of God are open. He 
opens the portals of the day and floods the 
world with light, causing His sun to shine upoa 
the evil and the good ; He opens the flood-gates 
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of the heavens and waters the earth from His 
chambers, sending His rain upon the just and 
the unjust ; He keeps an open highway for the 
air, that the breath of life may be diffused abroad 
throughout all places of His dominion ; He 
opens the broad bosom of the mighty deep ta 
bear the burdens of all the separated lands ; He 
opens the cool lips of the flowing stream to sing- 
our souls away from the discords and confusions 
of the world into His own quiet resting-places ; 
He opens His hand liberally and satisfies the 
wants of every living thing ; He has set before 
us an open door into His kingdom which no 
man can shut against us. 

The grand distinction of the Christian spirit is 
its openness. It takes the whole wide world 
into its embrace. It bears, without complaint, 
the burden of the world's hostility and scorn ^ 
Christ taught His followers to seek no other 
safeguard from the powers of darkness save that 
afforded by the armour of light. They were to 
conquer evil by submission to its carnal force* 
By the spirit of self-sacrifice they were to 
overcome the contradiction of sinners, not by 
the power of any arm of flesh. 

(1.) The expansion of the Church's spiritual 
energy has been hindered by the walls of 
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worldly pomp and state. By leaning upon arms 
of flesh the Church has failed to realize the 
strength of the Almighty arm. The walls of 
State protection have gradually become dead 
walls around her ; and as a natural result the 
free sprit of the Living Truth has been over- 
ridden by the spirit of Deformity, whose ground 
of exaltation is a wall. 

(2.) All ecclesiastical laws and ordinances that 
restrain the free exercise of individual thought, 
in relation to religious truth, are dead walls 
around the Christian faith. Can there be 
anything more lamentable than to find intelli- 
gent people still given up to the belief of the 
lie that there can be no admission to the 
kingdom of heaven, which is "righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost," save by the 
authority of some ecclesiastical Humpty 
Dumpty ? 

Spiritual grace can neither be conveyed nor 
conferred by the "law of a carnal command- 
ment." "The word of God is not bound." 
The river of the water of life is free to all, 
without money and without price. Neither 
can there possibly be any monopoly of spiritual 
rights and privileges. For the only divine 
right to the use of spiritual power lies in the 
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possession of it. The province of true Christian 
priesthood cannot, therefore, be shut up against 
men by any kind of ecclesiastical " orders." 
For every true and faithful Christian is 
ordained to be a king and priest unto God by 
virtue of holy orders from on high. And no 
man can possibly be made a real priest by 
human ordination. "A man can receive nothing 
except it be given him from heaven. " There 
can be no virtue whatever in the mere official 
appointment that gives a man an outward 
position of authority in the Church, apart from 
his inward spiritual fitness for the office. 
Unless the human ordination is preceded by 
the divine, it is simply the playing of a solemn 
farce before high heaven — all the more horrible 
for its solemnity. 

And if a man has received power from on 
high, fitting him to be a messenger of grace 
and truth to his fellow mortals, he is divinely 
called to be a medium of communion between 
heaven and earth, although no human "orders" 
may be given to him. 

All restrictions and restraints upon the right 
of spiritual ministration must, therefore, be 
regarded as ecclesiastical dead walls; and all 
high priests who assume the exclusive right to 
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the custody of sacramental grace, on the 
strength of their official elevation, show that 
they are animated with the Spirit of Deformity, 
(3.) When the denominational differences that 
distinguish the various "bodies" of the Christian 
Church are raised into such prominence as to 
prevent their members from discerning any 
ground of spiritual unity or fellowship in their 
common faith, they become ecclesiastical dead 
walls ; and they of little faith, who sit upon their 
separatist prejudices, pleased to think themselves 
"a garden walled around," and ignoring the 
possibility of the existence of any province of the 
kingdom of heaven beyond the boundaries of 
their own denomination, know not what manner 
•of spirit they are of; for while they think they 
have the mind of Christ, the truth is that they 
have but the mind of Humpty Dumpty, whose 
unwholesomeness is only aggravated when 
•enveloped in the odour of sanctity. 
. II. Humpty Dumpty' s Downfall. — ""Humpty 
Dumpty had a great fall." Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall." 
They who raise themselves in the world by 
means of walls are certain, sooner or later, to 
come to grief. They may lose their balance, for 
ihere's many a slip 'twixt the wall and the hip ; 
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or they may be brought down by assault and 
battery, for they who mount on copings are 
certain to excite the walloping propensities of 
those beneath them. 

(1.) The fatal consequences of sitting upon 
Walls are visible enough in the world's history. 
Look at the case of the great nations of antiquity 
—Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Greece, and Rome! 
It was the separation of the interests of their 
rulers from the interests of the ruled that led to 
their downfall. The masses of the people were 
treated as mere tools in the hands of their 
monarchs, who sat "aloft in awful state," and 
heard their sighs and groans with absolute 
indifference. But those Ancient Principalities 
and Powers, that sat upon their walls of Despotic 
Authority, one after the other had a great fall. 
Either their vast wealth overbalanced them, or 
the giddy height of their ambition turned their 
heads, or some crafty rival power succeeded in 
undermining the foundations of their strength, 
and brought them down from their pinnacles of 
greatness with a mighty crash* 

Consider also the great falls which Oriental 
Despots have sustained in later ages ! Nor have 
falls of throned Deformity been wanting in the 
history of western nations. Look at the 
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melancholy end of Stuarts and Bourbons, as 
well as other royal representatives of the house 
and lineage of The Deformed! Consider the 
overturning of Deformity that took place at the 
time of the French Revolution ! 

Despotism had sat upon its walls of arrogant 
assumption, until, at last, the lower orders were 
driven to desperation by its walled indifference 
to their wants and miseries. Louis XIV. had 
put every interest, save his own self-interest, out 
of his regard. " Uetat, c'est moi" became the 
motto of that grand Humpty Dumpty. At last 
the fullness of the time arrived, and crowned and 
titled Deformity went down together in one 
general convulsion. 

(2.) In connection with Church history we see 
the operation of the same retributive law. 

The Jews sat on their walls of lifeless legalism 
until, at last, the Romans came and took away 
their place and nation. 

The Christian communities that have made 
the basis of their strength the law of a carnal 
commandment, shutting up the Kingdom of 
Heaven against men by barriers of exclusive 
ordinances and traditions, have all been brought 
low by the falling sickness. 

The history of the Donatists and Circumcellions 
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of North Africa may be regarded as a striking 
illustration of the natural tendencies of all 
bigoted separatist bodies. " The Donatists," 
says Millman, " drew their narrow pale 
around their persecuted sect, and asserted them- 
selves to be the only elect people of Christ; 
the only people whose clergy could claim an 
unbroken Apostolic succession." When orders 
were issued from Rome for the suppression of 
their irregularities, they took up arms against 
their assailants. "Their weapons were not 
swords, for Christ had forbidden the use of the 
sword to Peter, but huge and massy clubs, with 
which they beat their miserable victims to 
death." In course of time they became divided 
among themselves. A smaller sect arose within 
the larger body, "who asserted themselves to be 
the only genuine Church of God, denied the 
efficacy of the Sacraments, disclaimed the 
apostolic power of the Clergy, and rigidly 
appropriated to their own narrow sect the 
merits of Christ and the hopes of salvation." 

It was only for a short time that this 
exclusive sect continued to circumcell and club 
together, when about the end of the sixth 
century a great fall put a period to their 
existence. 
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History, however, frequently repeats itself, 
and various orders of Circumcellions have 
appeared again and again in later ages, but 
always to fall to pieces in a little while ; for there 
is no possibility of cohesion or continuance in 
the spirit of exclusiveness, — in any spirit, but the 
spirit of charity. Great, surely, must have been 
the fall of that Scotch Donatist body, of which 
there ultimately remained but two living repre- 
sentatives — John and Janet, and Janet "no sae 
sure o' John! ,, 

On the other hand, look at the great falls 
which State-supported Spiritual Powers have 
experienced, in consequence of sitting on their 
dead walls of formalism. 

It was a great fall which the Papal Power 
sustained in Germany, when Martin Luther 
opened fire upon its bulwarks, crying with his 
trumpet voice — "The Romans, to guard against 
every species of reformation, have surrounded 
themselves with three walls. When attacked by 
the temporal power, they denied its jurisdiction 
over them, and maintained the superiority of 
the spiritual power. When tested by Scripture, 
they replied, that none could interpret it but 
the Pope. When threatened with a council, 
they again replied that none but the Pope could 
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convene it. But now may God be our help, and 
give us one of the trumpets which threw down 
the walls of Jericho ! Let us blow down the 
walls of paper and straw which the Romans 
have built around them!" 

It was a great fall which Prelacy sustained in 
Scotland, when Jenny Geddes disturbed the 
-collectedness of the Dean of Edinburgh by the 
swift surrender of her " sitting " in St. Giles' 
Cathedral. 

The Church of England has suffered seriously 
from great falls in consequence of sitting on her 
walls of rigid Uniformity. 

And it was a great fall to the Kirk of Scotland, 
when she lost half a nation in a day by her 
determination to continue sitting on the wall of 
Patronage. 

Great falls assuredly await all religious bodies 
that persist in shutting up the kingdom of 
heaven with ecclesiastical dead walls. 

(3) The teaching of history may likewise 
suffice to show that all Social Institutions 
that have their fundamental basis on exclusive 
principles, are marked for falling. 

Class privileges have been felled by Emanci- 
pation and Reform Bills. 

The high walls of Monopoly have been 

d2 
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penetrated by the highways of Free Trade. The 
Selfish Landed Interests that clung to their 
Protective Duties had a great fall when the doom 
of the Corn Laws was pealed. Military and 
Naval Interests have fallen from the walls of Caste 
Exclusiveness ; and if social rank still carries 
weight in its connection with them, at least 
"there's no purchase in money." The area of the 
Civil Service is no longer begirt by class-partition* 
walls, but only by " Competition Wallahs.'* 
University Tests have made their last confessions,, 
and have been doomed to be suspended by the 
neck till they be dead. Sectarian Day School 
Interests are in the throes of dissolution. 

Surely, then, the folly of the Humpty Dumpty 
attitude has been clearly demonstrated by the 
downfall of so many Vested Interests that have 
had their basis on division walls ! 

Yet we find that working men, while looking 
back with boundless satisfaction to the great falls 
of social barriers that formerly restricted their 
rights and liberties, will yet proceed, through 
their Trades Unions, to impose restrictions, in 
their turn, on the rights and liberties of their 
fellow workmen who desire to stand upon an 
independent footing in the labour market. The 
Humpty Dumpty spirit of Exclusiveness is not 
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•confined to any particular class. And should 
that unwholesome spirit take possession of the 
working classes and lead them to base their 
interests on arbitrary restrictions of individual 
freedom, a great fall is assuredly in store for them. 

Not on the ground of any Exclusive principle 
of self-interest is it possible for man to find a 
stedfast resting-place. The Providential order 
of the world demands that the interest of all 
should become the interest of each. The finger 
of God writes, " Mene> mene" against every 
Dead Wall Warder on the wall whereon he sits. 
And every "middle wall of partition" that 
separates man from man shall be overturned and 
overturned, until no man shall dare to ask, "Am 
3 my brother's keeper?" 

It may be urged that St. John, in his vision of 
the New Jerusalem, saw that it had " a wall 
great and high." But then he saw no angels 
sitting on it ; only " at the gates twelve angels." 
"And the gates of it shall not be shut at all." 

There will be no dead walls around the Holy 
City ; only walls of "Living Stones" ; great and 
high enough to keep out Death and Hell ; 
strong enough to bid defiance to the powers of 
Gog and Magog ; but affording a free entrance 
to the tribes of Universal Israel. 
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III. The futility of all attempts to set Humpty 
Dumpty up again. 

"All the king's horses and all the king's 
men, could not put Humpty Dumpty together 
again." 

Armed force seems capable of doing much r 
but in reality it can do very little. There is no 
creative or constructive power in it. It can 
break down, but it cannot build up ; it can turn 
fertile fields into a wilderness, but it cannot turn 
the wilderness into fertile fields ; it can ruin 
cities, but it cannot rear them ; it can burn 
libraries, but it cannot kindle thought ; it can 
knock brains out, but it cannot put them in- 

Nothing can be put together with the weapons 
of destruction. The only creative, organizing^ 
and upbuilding agent is the power of livings 
thought. All that military might is good for is 
but to make and keep room for the operations of 
the spirit of wisdom. Whatever good may seem 
to be accomplished in the world by means of 
armed force, is properly attributable to the force 
of wisdom that works before and after it. It is 
not by military might or power, but by the spirit 
which gives understanding, that anything can be 
put together so that it will stand. 

Hence the impossibility of Humpty Dumpty's 
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resuscitation by military force ! He had fallen 
by the lightness of his head ; he had suffered 
extinction through nature's abhorrence of a 
vacuum ! There was no vitality in his shattered 
remains. His great fall was for doom, and the 
force of arms could not set him on his legs again. 

" All the king's horses and all the king's 
men " cannot possibly put new life into a de- 
molished misconception. There is no power of 
cohesion in the fallen fragments of an exploded 
lie. By no process of galvanizing can dead De- 
formity be made to rise and live. The vain 
assumption that has suffered a collapse cannot 
be put together and set upon its walls again. 

The attempts that have been made to put 
shattered systems of exclusiveness together again, 
have never proved successful. 

When Pagan Deities fell from their Olympian 
heights, military force was utterly unable to 
replace them upon their superior thrones. 

Julian, named the Apostate, with all his 
horses and men, found it impossible to put their 
shattered remains together again, and had to 
cry, at last, out of the dust — " Thou, Galilean, 
hast conquered !" 

And later kings have had to own their inability 
to make laws that have become dead letters 
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live, or constitutions that have fallen to pieces 

41 march." 

Lords spiritual also have had abundant de- 
monstration of the impotence of temporal force 
to put life into shattered systems of belief. The 
temporal power at the command of the Holy 
Inquisition could destroy the bodies of heretics, 
but not the life of their ideas. Galileo, through 
the dread of torture, might be constrained to 
abjure what he knew to be the truth, but when 
all was done, he knew that it still remained a 
truth, which no false swearing could annul, that 
the earth did move nevertheless — " E pur si 
muove." 

By no external pressure can the shattered mis- 
apprehension be made whole again. 

However emphatically the poor old Pope may 
assert his power to put new life into dead 
dogmas, and to set them up again, "all alive 
and kicking," on the pale of his infallible autho- 
rity, yet, they whose eyes are open can but 
marvel at the amiable oaths and curses, shakings 
of keys, and elevations of the blunderbuss, known 
as the syllabus, whereby he evidently thinks this 
miracle is to be wrought. 

It is pitiable to witness the dread which 
certain Protestants manifest about the revival of 
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Popery. As if the spectacle of a few weak- 
minded pilgrims on their way to Rome were a 
certain indication of vitality in the shattered re- 
mains of the Old Man of the See ! Hear a true 
and faithful witness — "Alas! would there were 
no greater danger to our Europe than the poor 
old Pope's revival ! Thor may as soon try to 
revive. And, withal, this oscillation has a 
meaning. The poor old Popehood will not die 
away entirely as Thor has done, for some time 
yet, nor ought it. We may say the old never 
dies till this happen — till all the soul of good 
that was in it has got itself transferred into the 
practical new." 

Considering the wallowing condition of certain 
sections of the masses of modern society, the 
•doubt may be suggested whether, after all, the 
human race has made any real progress in the 
way of social well-being. But looking back 
upon the history of the world, we cannot fail 
to see that there has been a gradual widening 
of the ground of social unity and fellowship. 

The culture of some of the nations of antiquity 
was unquestionably high, but at the same time 
their dead walls of Exclusiveness were higher 
still. A benighted world lay all around them, 
shut out of their regard. By their decline and 
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fall, the world, upon the whole, gained much 
more than it lost. For the widening of human 
interests and sympathies was of infinitely more 
importance than the preservation of a few fine 
works of Art. Our modern Art may be, in 
many respects, inferior to that of ancient Greece 
and Rome, but the steam-ship, the railway, 
and the electric telegraph are, at any rate, far 
mightier world-uniting forces than the ancients 
ever knew. 

We may, therefore, rest assured that the 
world is hastening onward to the day of its 
deliverance from the bondage of the Spirit of 
Exclusiveness. The great falls of despotisms 
and monopolies are world-wide intimations 
that all things are being gradually gathered 
together unto the unity of the spirit of brotherly 
kindness and charity, and the bond of universal 
peace. 



IV. 

LITTLE MISS MUFFIT. 

THE EDUCATION OF FEAR. 

" Little Miss Muffit 
Sat on a tuffit, 
Eating of curds and whey; 
There came a great spider 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffit away." 

THERE has been considerable diversity of 
opinion among commentators in regard to 
the meaning of the word " tuffit " in this rhyme. 
But without entering into any discussion on the 
subject, suffice it to say that we are inclined to 
think that it is simply 'tuft' writ large, by a 
poetic license, to fit Muffit. 

The scope of the rhyme plainly indicates that 
Miss Muffit was seated out of doors, upon a 
grassy knoll or tuft. From the circumstance 
that she was " eating of curds and whey," we 
may conclude that she was staying at a farm- 
house in the country. The ' tuffit ' was probably 
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her favorite seat on pleasant days, in regard to 
which she might have said with Wordsworth's 
little maid — 

"And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer 
And eat my supper there." 

But a question of more serious difficulty now 
presents itself, viz. : — " Of what species was the 
Spider that frightened Miss Muffit away ? " Since 
there is every reason to believe that she was seated 
out of doors, we may put all house spiders out of 
the question. From the fact that it is called a 
"great " spider, some expositors have argued that 
it must have been the bird-catching spider, — 
My gale Avicularia, the bite of which is supposed 
to have in it something dangerous. Against this 
supposition it may reasonably be urged, however, 
that the Mygale is not a native of this country. 
And although there are some who readily get 
over such an objection by declaring that no- 
thing is impossible to Omnipotence, and that one 
may have been brought over for the occasion ; 
yet it is better as a rule, to abstain from drawing 
on the Supernatural until Nature fails to meet 
the requirements of the case ! What need to 
introduce any spider so far-fetched ? There is 
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every reason to believe that the ordinary geo- 
metric spider, Epeira Diadema, would be quite 
large enough to frighten Miss Muffit away ! 

The subject of Fear is thus suggested to us. 
Fear is the startled awakening of the instinct of 
self-preservation. This instinct of our nature 
continues to be very " scarey " until it has been 
schooled and disciplined by knowledge and 
experience,. 

The text leads us to consider — 
I. Unreasonable Fear. Under this head we 
may notice, 

I. The fear that arises from ignorance. 
All fear that is begotten of ignorance is of an 
unwholesome nature. The reign of ignorance is 
a reign of terror. The dark places of the 
human mind are chambers of appalling imagery* 
To the benighted savage, the elements of nature 
seem to be all inspired with the malignity of his 
own fierce, ungovernable passions. He sees the 
wrath of dreadful Principalities and Powers of 
Darkness in the devastations of the hurricane, in 
the raging of the sea, in the glare of the 
lightning, in the rocking of the earthquake, in 
the gloom of the eclipse. He trembles on the 
ground of his religious faith. His worship is 
the utterance of his ghostly fears. 
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Fear is the leading feature of every form of 
superstition. 

Our too-superstitious and unscientific ancestors 
filled the world with the wild and weird creations 
of their vain imaginations, and so encompassed 
themselves with innumerable imaginary terrors. 
They stood in mortal dread of contact with 
witches and warlocks, hobgoblins and fairies, 
brownies and mermaids, werewolves and water- 
kelpies. In the most trivial occurrences they dis- 
cerned signs and omens. They believed in lucky 
and unlucky days. They read the probabilities 
of the success or failure of their contemplated 
enterprises in the kind or colour of the animal 
or bird first seen to cross their path. The 
spontaneous howling of a dog, the untimely 
crowing of a cock, the sound of the fall of an 
unseen drop of water in a silent room, the 
tapping of a woodlouse on the wainscot, were 
regarded as the sure and certain intimations of 
the approach of death. "Old Nick" was be- 
lieved to take his walks abroad o'nights, switch- 
ing his tail, " as a gentleman switches his cane," 
and leaving the impression of his cloven hoof 
behind him ; and only a few old women were 
"game" enough to meet him, in the form of 
hares ! A sheeted ghost might at any moment, 
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intrude upon one's privacy, without so much as 
sending in its funeral card beforehand ! 

With the dawn of scientific enlightenment, 
these imaginary fears are served, one after 
another, with a notice to quit. The fairies all 
forsake the woods and the green hillsides ; the 
mermaids " suffer a sea change " and " of their 
tones is coral made " within the caverns of the 
deep ; and the most ancient mariners can see no 
more — 

" Betwixt the green brink and the running foam, 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest, 
To little harps of gold." 

The witches ride into space upon their broom- 
sticks and are heard of never more in Lancashire 
or Lapland ; Will-o'-Wisp resolves himself into 
" an aggregation of pestilential vapours " ; the 
form of the " Waterkelpie " appears no more 
to bewildered travellers upon the banks of 
swollen streams. And the huz of the " kettle-o'- 
steam " has drowned for aye the Brownie's 
" eerie, eerie hum." 

" So when the sun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave ; 
The flocking shadows pale, 
Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fetter'd ghost slips to his several grave; 
And the yellow-skirted fayes 
Fly after the night steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze." 
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But although the spread of fuller knowledge 
has, to a great extent, removed the unwholesome 
dread of supernatural appearances to which 
our great grandmothers were in bondage, yet 
there continues to lurk in many minds an 
unreasonable fear of certain natural things- 
Miss Muffit represents a class of people from 
whom science has not yet purged away the 
fear of contact with their poor relations t 
Because certain of the lower orders of creeping- 
things have revolutionary tendencies and blood- 
thirsty tastes, they conceive that " the poor in. 
a lump is bad." The innocent among them 
are indiscriminately confounded with the guilty,, 
and the undiscerning mind is filled with horror 
when they claim to be recognised upon the 
basis of humanity ! 

Miss Muffit was frightened away by the 
spider, because she was ignorant of the nature 
of the spider's intentions. The spider came 
and sat down beside her, because he had no- 
idea of her power to harm him, accustomed as 
he was to the formation of sudden attachments L 
And hence we may gather that while ignorance 
may be bliss to creeping things, it can only 
be a source of unwholesome fear to the human 
spirit " that goeth upward." 
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The great corrective of the foolish fear of 
contact with harmless creatures, and of the 
cruelty which is the outcome of it, must be 
found in that kind of religious instruction which 
will lead the youthful mind — 

" To trace in Nature's most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power divine, 
Contrivance intricate expressed with ease 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees, 
The shapely limb and lubricated joint, 
Within the small dimensions of a point, 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 
His mighty work who speaks and it is done." 

(2.) The fear of man "which bringeth a snare 19 
may reasonably be regarded as a kind of spider- 
fear. How few there are who can maintain 
their self-possession in presence of that great 
vagrant spider, Mrs. Grundy ! You venture to 
assume a free and easy attitude upon your 
tuffit ; you mean to enjoy the privilege of eating 
your curds and whey in a primitive, uncon- 
ventional manner ; but Mrs. G. comes along 
and sits down beside you, fixes her microscopic 
eyes upon you, and proceeds to spin her yarns 
about you. Then you begin to feel uneasy on 
your tuffit; the curds appear not quite "the 
cheese ; " the whey assumes a questionable 
appearance ; the joy of your freedom is over- 
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clouded by a sense of the impropriety of your 
position ; and so, after the manner of Miss Muffit, 
you beat a hasty retreat. Thus, Grundy doth 
make cowards of us all ! 

When the fear of what people will say becomes 
a restraint on the enjoyment of our rightful and 
natural freedom, it must exert a most unwhole- 
some influence on life and character. 

The lady who is frightened away from the 
simplicities and verities of Nature by the ap- 
proach of the great spider, Fashion, is no braver 
than Miss Muffit. 

They who fear to break through a custom > 
"more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance," because of what people will say, 
are overcome, like Miss Muffit by a spider. 

The writer or artist who is put out of the 
natural way and manner of his mission, by the 
cobwebby observations of a small critic, has 
not the under-going stomach of true greatness. 

The preacher who is driven away from a 
thought of grace, because of the attachment 
of the meshes of Penalty to it, is " an hireling 
who fleeth because he is an hireling." 

(3.) The Fear of Light. — There are many 
people in the world who regard any new idea, 
calculated to extend the area of their com- 
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prehension, much in the same way as Miss 
Muffit regarded the Spider. As Miss Muffit may 
have thought the Spider had the power to inflict 
some mortal injury upon her, so these people are 
possessed with the conviction that contact with 
any fresh conception of eternal truth would be 
perilous to their souls' salvation. Or as she may 
have thought the creature would probably do 
some serious mischief to her dress, so they 
imagine that any new idea means an assault 
upon their vested interests, and are therefore 
frightened away by the appearance of it. 
"Accuse a man of being a Socinian," said 
Sydney Smith, "and it's all over with him, for 
the country gentlemen all think it has some- 
thing to do with poaching." 

And how many thus regard the messengers of 
fuller light as "the most alarmin' kind o* 
varmin," and shrink with horror from the 
threads of their discourse, as from the snares 
of Satan ! 

To them, the Time-Spirit — Zeit-Geist, always 
seems to be employed in working a deceitful 
work. They have no faith in the advancement 
of the world. . They seem to be convinced that 
the most powerful stream of tendency is not 
that which "makes for righteousness," but that 

e2 
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which makes for the Bottomless Pit. Now, this 
foolish dread of new revelations and experiences 
— this absurd conservation of ignorance — this 
paralysing persuasion that all new light must be 
from beneath, not from above, is an evidence 
of utter want of living faith in the supremacy 
of the Eternal Light. 

" Yet I doubt not through the ages an increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 



suns." 



(4.) The Fear of Darkness. — There is a dark- 
ness of life which we fear — the darkness of trial 
and sorrow. The prospect of adversity appals 
us. When we look into the future and find it 
shrouded in thick darkness, we fill the darkness 
with dreadful forms of anticipated evil, so that 
it becomes a terror to us. The dread of trouble 
in the future weighs more heavily upon our 
hearts than any present experience of trial. 
The woes we think unbearable are those which 
we imagine. The anticipated suffering loses 
half its terror ere it overtakes us. The imagined 
difficulty, that seemed so formidable at a 
distance, is seen to be in no wise insurmountable 
when boldly faced. 

A sudden transition from a position of affluence 
to one of poverty seems, prospectively regarded, 
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to be a terrible experience. But when the 
decisive blow of misfortune has actually fallen, 
the unfortunate discover that there is still a 
Providence for them. The adverse circum- 
stances speedily begin to lose their terrors to 
those who look them bravely in the face. They 
discover that honest worth can live and thrive 
on very humble fare — that happiness does not 
so much depend upon upholsteries as they 
had thought. Their higher energies are stimu- 
lated by contact with the stern realities of 
life; their sympathies are broadened by the 
endurance of hardness. And thus there are 
celestial compensations for all earthly losses. 
The fear of the darkness that encompasses 
our life is therefore to be regarded as an unwise 
and unwholesome form of fear. 

As the terror of deep water is lost to him who 
has learned to keep himself afloat in it, so the 
sea of troubles which we fear to enter is only 
dreadful until we have discovered by experience 
the latent capabilities of our nature. 

As the law of gravitation folds the rolling world 
in its embrace, unaffected by the transitory com- 
motions and convulsions of the elements, even 
so the Eternal Goodwill encompasses our path 
and our lying down, through all the changing 
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scenes and circumstances of our earthly pil- 
grimage — 

" For so the whole round world is everyway 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God," 

With such chains to depend upon, why- 
should we ever fear the threads of adverse 
circumstances ? 

And, then, there is the darkness of death. 

It is our want of self-possession that makes us 
think of death as the surrender of all things. 
The shadow of death is simply the reflection 
of a darkened understanding. It is because our 
eyes are blinded by the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments of the world, that we fail to see the radiance 
of Celestial Day, through the cobweb of fear 
which is woven by this Great Spider, Death, that 
comes and sits down beside us all at last. 
"Death/' says Schiller, "cannot be an evil, 
because it is universal.' ' If we believe in the 
existence of a benevolent Ruler of the Universe, , 
we cannot doubt the goodness of His universal 
appointments. 

The approach of death is regarded with terror, 
because it is thought of as a separation from 
beloved friends; as a severance of all connection 
with this homely lower world; as an entrance 
upon entirely new and strange conditions of 
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existence. Like Miss Muffit, we invest the 
spider with terrific powers which are all 
imaginary. There is no ground in reason for 
supposing that death means removal from all 
that we have known and loved on earth. For it 
is our privilege, even here, to come unto the 
Spirits of the Just made perfect ; "and they 
shall reign upon the earth" 

Death seems terrible to many because they 
think of it as an entrance upon a dreadful 
"something after death." But death itself has 
no connection with that something. The judg- 
ment after death can be no other judgment than 
that which is being passed upon us here, from 
day to day. Death can take us to no other 
heaven or hell than that in which we have our 
conversation here. The "something after death " 
must simply be the sum of all our doings here, 
therefore life does not keep us from that 
something; for it is here. "We still have 
judgment here" And it is absurd to fear in 
connection with death, what we do not fear in 
connection with life. The fear of Judgment 
ought to be a living not a dying fear. The awful 
thing is life, not death. If we are not afraid of 
the issues of life, we need not be afraid of the 
issues of death. 
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Properly regarded, therefore, death is a matter 
of little importance. The fact that we so readily 
run the risk of it for the chance of a little 
worldly gain, from the sense of duty, from the 
promptings of a pitiful feeling, or from the 
impulse of a sense of honour, shows plainly 
that our Creator has not left Himself without 
a witness, in the constitution of our own nature, 
that life is the important thing, not death. We 
may reasonably be afraid of failure in living ; 
but it is foolish to fear death, because we cannot 
fail to die. 

1 1 . Reasonable fear. 

There are certain creeping things which we 
have good cause to fear — creatures formed 
apparently for the express purpose of exciting 
in us the mortal abhorrence which impels us 
to destroy them utterly. Of such are all 
venomous and bloodthirsty " crawlin' ferlies," 
whose pursuits are at variance with the peace 
and comfort of mankind. 

In view of the malignant disposition which 
they manifest, a grave doubt may arise within 
the mind as to the benevolence of the Power 
that called them into being. But it is a 
very unsatisfactory way of escaping from the 
difficulty, to fall back upon the theory of 
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Swedenborg, that they are of infernal origin. 
That is simply straining out the gnat and 
swallowing the camel. If the Creator of all 
things is one, and His Name one, the existence 
of the gnat must be in keeping with the honour 
of His Name, as well as the existence of the camel. 

If we believe that His kingdom "ruleth over 
all," we must conclude that a good purpose 
underlies the existence of every living thing, — 
" that nothing walks with aimless feet," not 
even one of those bloodthirsty insects that walk 
in darkness. 

It may be difficult to decipher the Divine 
Name in the marks of attachment which such 
visitors leave behind them, but that is because 
we do not look below the skin. If we looked 
deeper we should perceive that the abhorrence 
they excite in us is designed to subserve a 
good and gracious end. It puts us on our 
guard against them, and so impels us to avoid 
the unclean ways of life on which they "most 
do congregate.' ' They are the small terrors 
which the Almighty uses to turn mankind from 
the error of filthy and unwholesome habits. 
They are Nature's light-lancers — her Uhlans — 
sent forth to make requisitions on us, that 
we may be led to the acceptance of her terms 
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of peace, before she opens fire on us with 
her heavy artillery — "the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday/ ' 

What an amazing view of the Creator's con- 
descension is thus presented to us ! There is 
no creature so humble and lowly in spirit as 
the Creator and Lord of all. In His hand 
are all the creeping things we cannot bear to 
look upon. He takes the foulest corruption 
into His custody, and turns it to good account. 
He condescends to fashion creatures that seem 
loathsome to us — so constituted as to find their 
pleasure in our pain — that we may learn, from 
the dread of their appearance, to correct those 
evil conditions of life out of which they spring. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to fear the appear- 
ance of all malignant vermin, for they are the 
precursors of Nature's heavier curses. 

There is a continuous correspondence between 
the life of Nature and the life of man. Our 
inward condition is reflected in our outward 
circumstances and surroundings. Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner was aware of slimy things 
within his soul — 

*• And slimy things did crawl with legs 
Over the slimy sea." 
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All hateful and hurtful creatures are the visible 
embodiments of hateful and hurtful elements of 
human life. The presence of wild beasts is an 
evidence of human savagery; the presence of 
foul creeping things is an evidence of human 
filthiness and degradation. 

When man himself ceases to raven, the 
ravenous beasts will disappear ; when he attains 
to purity of life no unclean vermin will molest 
him. When the nations walk in the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness, "the wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as a rose." 
On the way of holiness there is no ground for 
fear; for "no lion shall be there, nor any 
ravenous beast shall go up thereon ; it shall 
not be found there, but the Redeemed shall 
walk there." Then, as Virgil sings — 

" Si qua manent, sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita, perpetua, solvent formidine terras." 

"The doing away of whatever traces of our 
guilt remain, shall release the earth from fear 
for ever." 



V. 

JACK SPRATT AND HIS WIFE. 

THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY. 

" Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And so you see, between them both, 
They licked the platter clean." 

There was a constitutional difference between 
Jack Spratt and his wife. Each liked something 
which the other disliked, and yet they seem to 
have liked each other. Their difference of taste, 
so far from separating them in spirit from each 
other, became, through mutual accommodation, 
the very basis of good-fellowship between them. 
From this, then, we may learn— 

I. That tastes differ. 

(i.) Taste is the language of the Constitution ; 
and because constitutions differ tastes must. 
Infinite variety distinguishes all the wondrous 
works of God. The liturgy of nature is " new 
every morning." Every succeeding day is full 
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of newness. Every fresh production of the 
earth has its own fresh, distinctive features. The 
harmony of creation runs through infinitudes of 
variation. You cannot find two blades of grass 
precisely similar. And no two human beings 
are ever constituted exactly alike. Every indi- 
vidual, even a Siamese twin, is separated from 
all the rest of mankind by various distinguishing 
characteristics. By birth, climate, food, education, 
occupation and social surroundings, the stamp 
of a distinctive personality is set on every human 
being. And since there is this endless variety 
of constitution, it is evident that there must be 
diversities ot taste among individuals. 

What is one man's meat may be another man's 
poison. 

(2.) Since tastes thus differ, allowance must 
be made for their diversity. If Jack Spratt had 
not treated his wife's taste with leniency, or had 
Mrs. Spratt been so infatuated as to make no allow- 
ance for the leanings of her husband's taste, there 
must have been a bone of contention between 
them every time that they sat down to meat. 
But each made concession to the taste of the 
other, and the result was peace and good 
economy. 

But then, it may be urged, that there is such 
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a thing as bad taste, and that bad taste must be 
repressed and corrected — and that is true ; only 
we must not set down every taste that differs 
from our own as necessarily bad on that account* 
A taste is bad in so far as it is at variance with 
the order of nature ; and when it can be shown 
to be so, no allowance is to be made for it. But 
mere difference of taste is not to be regarded as a 
proof of wrongness. There may be wide differences 
between the tastes of the most wholesome natures. 
Pernicious tastes all spring from constitu- 
tional derangements. Every vicious appetite 
is the perverted form of some wholesome 
natural appetite. The love of money is just 
the love of Heaven run a-muck ; the love of 
gaudy raiment is just the love of the Beautiful run 
to weeds ; the love of strong drink is just the love 
of freedom gone to the devil. So that after all — 

•* There lives some soul of goodness in things evil," 

and if you would correct bad tastes you must 
assail them from within ; it is useless waging 
war upon them from without : you must en- 
deavour to remove the constitutional derange- 
ments from which they spring, and to' lead back 
the soul of goodness that lives in them to the 
way of wholesome life. 

Yet you will find many well-meaning people, 
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whose one idea of the way in which evil 
appetites are to be corrected, is that their fat 
or lean must be crammed down everybody's 
throat ! Failing to discern the root-principles 
from which the vicious tastes, which they 
deplore, are fed and fostered, they think to 
correct them by external applications of re- 
straint and compulsion. 

It was the complaint of a confirmed " toper " 
that, while everybody blamed him for his 
drunkenness, nobody seemed to think about 
his " drought.' ' The drought of human nature 
needs to be much more considered. Unless 
wholesome ways and means of recreation and 
refreshment are opened up to "the soul of 
goodness " that lives in the cravings of the 
exhausted energies of toil-worn men and women, 
what wonder that the bar of the gin palace 
has such attractions to them ? The dissipated 
working-man's dram-drinking is no doubt the 
cause of much of his degradation and misery ; 
but the cause of his inordinate desire for drink 
should be considered. Do not the disheartening 
conditions of his sombre life naturally impel 
him to the dramshop ? 

In connection with religion, there are still 
to be found well-meaning people who would 
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"put down " all religious tastes that differ 
from their own, by the application of the strong 
arm of the law. They would act in the spirit 
of the old intolerant advice, " Pull down the 
nests, and the rooks will fly away!" forgetful 
that, although the rooks might fly away, they 
would still carry their rook-nature with them, 
and build and breed elsewhere. 

The thought and feeling out of which religious 
tastes arise cannot be controlled by legal 
measures. Before souls can be delivered from 
their false religious tastes they must be led to a 
conviction of the error of their ways. And it. is 
surely high time now that ecclesiastical authorities 
should realize that the hope of the Church 
ought not to rest on any form of Anathema, 
but on the evidence of Truth, which will 
"convince the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment to come." Can there be a 
sadder spectacle in this world than that pre- 
sented by people, calling themselves Christians, 
biting and devouring one another over differences 
of taste in regard to their ecclesiastical diet ; 
as if their ideas of religious liberty could allow of 
no diversities of operation save those tliat are 
associated with the implacable procedure of 
Kilkenny cats ! 
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II. That extremes meet* 

By the union of Mr. and Mrs. Spratt, extreme 
tastes met. They who will go to the ends of 
the earth in opposite directions, are sure to reach 
the same meridian line at last. In the course 
of nature, which is a perfect circle, every extreme 
drags its slow length along towards an opposite. 

An extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere gives 
rise to a hurricane. With a "stream" tide 
there is an extreme ebb. Extreme evaporation is 
succeeded by a heavy rainfall. The extreme 
■energy of external nature, in tropical climate, 
-exhausts the energy of human nature. Great 
wants are linked to great abilities. Giants in 
body are in understanding pigmies. Extreme 
activity is followed by extreme fatigue. Extreme 
indulgence generates inordinate desire. The 
strongest love becomes, in opposition, the in- 
tensest hate. The most exacting masters, have 
the most unwilling servants. The tyrant's 
mightiest power rests on the weakest basis. The 
castles of the most imposing aristocracy are sur- 
rounded with the hovels of the most wretched 
poor. 

Thus nature rounds the tail ends of extremes 
upon her wheel until they meet together. Mr. 
and Mrs. Spratt are made one flesh that 

F 
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succeeding generations of Spratts may be brought 
back to Nature's golden mean. 

(i.) When any half-truth is carried to an 
extreme, the opposite half invariably receives a 
corresponding impetus. There is something in 
the sight of a self-complacent logician, sitting 
astride of a half-truth, and triumphantly pro- 
claiming to the world the levity of the other 
side of the question, that is certain to prompt 
some daring disputant to back out to the other 
end of the see-saw, with the view of giving 
him a lift into space ; and when there is a 
meeting of extremes in such cases, it is an 
evidence that Nature's balance has done justice 
to both sides ! 

We find frequent meetings of extremes in the 
province of philosophy : the laughter of Demo- 
critus mingles with the weeping of Heraclitus ; 
the Stoics rub shoulders with the Epicureans; 
the Realists join issue with the Nihilists, the 
Monists with the Dualists, the Idealists with the 
Materialists. 

The study of Theology is a study of the meetings 
of doctrinal extremes in the teachings of Arius 
and Athanasius, Augustine and Pelagius, Calvin 
and Arminius. And Church history is a record 
of the meetings of extreme religious tendencies : 
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Papal indulgencies give rise to Protestant 
severities; Acts of Uniformity evoke the spirit 
of Independency; the tyranny of priestcraft 
developes infidelity; and the perils of free 
thought impel weak-minded mortals to fly for 
refuge back to Rome and Ritualism. 

" And thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges." 

(2.) When the systems of philosophers disturb 
the unity of Nature's circle, it is interesting to 
observe how the force of Nature brings about 
a conjunction of their philosophic oppositions, 
even in their own minds. From the elements 
of truth which they will not openly recognise 
they will secretly borrow. 

Jeremy Benthatn, for example, holding in theory 
that pleasure and pain are the sovereign stan- 
dards of morality, by which all questions of 
right and wrong are to be decided, and to 
which we are to refer for guidance as to what 
we ought or ought not to do, in practice led a 
life of habitual self-denial, giving up pleasures 
and enduring pains from day to day, for the 
furtherance of what he thought to be the 
common good. 

Comte could find no place in his philosophy 
for the worship of Christ, but unable to ignore 
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entirely the cravings of the spirit of devotion, he 
considered that they might be gratified by the 
adoration of fair women. The Divine Sorrow of 
Calvary being no longer worthy of our reverence, 
his council was to carry our devotions to the 
ball-room and the opera! Even thus does 
Nature make one extravagance reveal the folly 
of another. 

The rigid Calvinist, who professes to believe 
that the Father of Mercies has reprobated, from 
everlasting to everlasting, some nine-tenths of 
his poor misguided and bewildered bairns, will 
yet sometime be found willing even to be ac- 
cursed from Christ for the sake of the salvation 
of his kindred according to the flesh. 

Some of our men of science appear to be unable 
to recognise any province for the exercise of 
faith in the presence of a personal Law Giver 
behind the laws of Nature, and yet the accept- 
ance of many of their own findings demands a 
range of faith at which " Imagination's utmost 
stretch in wonder dies away." 

Thus does Nature testify against all extrava- 
gant doctrines, by raising up a standard against 
them, even in the minds of those who profess to 
find them worthy of acceptance as embodiments 
of truth. 
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The human soul can find no rest or peace in 
the extremities of one-sided conceptions, and the 
see-sawing of half-truths must continue to go on 
until the centre of the whole truth's gravity is 
reached. 

(3.) Even in the character of individuals we 
often see a meeting of extremes. The penny- 
wise are very often the pound foolish. There 
are those who "strain out a gnat and swallow 
a camel." The meanest people generally assume 
the loftiest airs. The spirit of "an unctuous 
and oily " professor of godliness is often in the 
gall of bitterness. The stern and pitiless re- 
prover of small human weaknesses is not uncom- 
monly the slave of some pernicious habit. Many 
a lion-like man will "roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove," in the presence of his wife. 
Many a saintly sister who is eaten up with 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen, has 
no eye to see how her own family circle is going 
to the dogs. He who is highest in promise is 
invariably lowest in performance. The readiest 
customer will take the longest credit. He who 
flatters to the face with softest tongue will back- 
bite with the sharpest teeth. The; blackguard 
has the whitest face in presence of imaginary 
terrors. 
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III. That there is a possibility of concord in 
innocent opposites* Jack Spratt and his wife stood 
at the poles of their different hemispheres of 
taste, but they took their latitude from a com- 
mon'equator of attachment. The oppositions of 
their tastes were innocent, and therefore did not 
interfere with their good fellowship. There was 
nothing in the taste of either at variance with 
the comfort of the other, when due allowances 
were made, and so they could remain one flesh 
notwithstanding their diversity of fare. Love 
being lord of all their domestic economy, they 
had learned to split their dietetic differences 
without rupturing the bond of their domestic 
peace. 

Opposite tastes may be perfectly innocent, and 
therefore mere diversity of taste ought not to be 
regarded as a barrier in the way of friendly 
intercourse. It is only the unnatural and un- 
wholesome taste that is inconsistent with good 
fellowship, Tastes that rest on Nature need 
cause no disturbance. 

Nature has a habit not only of making 
extremes meet, but also of uniting opposites. 
If it is true that " fowls of a feather flock 
together," it is, but a half-truth, the other half 
of which is to be found in the fact that 
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" similar poles repel and opposite poles attract." 
Spiritual affinity depends on difference more 
than likeness. The basis of the truest sympathy 
is what might be called a dovetailing oppositeness 
of disposition. The relation of true lovers to 
each other is the relation of a want. And 
unless the rib that was taken out of man comes 
back to him in a befitting way, filling up 
that which is lacking in his nature, it can 
never become properly "bone of his bone," 
however firmly fastened by a wedding ring. 
This was what Plato recognised, when 
he taught that souls were originally created 
double, and that the separated halves could 
know no perfect happiness until they laid hold 
of one another, and became, by union, better 
halves. 

The operations of this Rule of Contrary are 
manifest in all directions. The strong are 
touched by the dependence placed upon them 
by the weak, and the weak admire and venerate 
the self-reliance of the strong ; the fat and lean, 
the short and tall, the dark and fair, the 
hard and soft, the grave and gay, the active 
and the contemplative, the communicative and 
the silent, are strangely drawn together and 
united in the closest bonds of fellowship : 
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Socrates has to wife Xanthippe, and Beauty is 
wedded to the Beast ! 

This is the law of Natural Opposition which 
secures the general advancement of the human 
race, balancing the law of " Natural Selection," 
and preventing it from polishing the species 
off the face of the earth ! Has Mr. Darwin 
given due weight to the action of this law 
of Natural Opposition, in connection with his 
theory of Development ? 

There is, then, a possibility of concord in 
all innocent oppositions of taste. Mr. and 
Mrs. Spratt could live peaceably together, 
because their mutual affection had taught 
them how to dovetail all their constitutional 
differences. 

Surely their method of accommodation might 
be profitably followed by the whole Household 
of Faith. 

It is because people choose to regard every 
deviation from their own religious diet as 
necessarily criminal, that they shrink from the 
idea of communion with those who are not of the 
same ecclesiastical "persuasion" as themselves. 
They conceive that there can be no unity of essen- 
tial faith without a uniformity in the modes of its 
embodiment. They refuse to see that there 
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must be a wide province of religious life 
in which "diversities of operation" may be 
perfectly consistent with the maintenance of 
spiritual unity. 

Nothing has been more obstructive to the 
progress of the Christian faith than the treat- 
ment of paltry questions of religious taste — 
mere preferences for fat or lean — as serious 
questions of absolute right and wrong. By 
despotic laws and ordinances in regard to what 
may be called the mere court etiquette of 
Christian worship, the Churches have too fre- 
quently reduced themselves to vulgar fractions. 
When Church members have learned to give 
the grace of Charity its proper place in their 
regard, they will cease to make one another 
sinners for a matter of taste, and begin to 
recognise a possibility of unity underlying all 
denominational differences that are covered by 
the name that is above every name. 

We can conceive of the continuance of sec- 
tional distinctions in the Church without 
sectarian disunion, — denominational differences 
representing no longer divisions of spirit, but 
only divisions of labour. There are sections 
in an orange, but they are all embraced in 
perfect unity within the circle of the rind, 
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and each has its own part to play in turning 
the nourishment of the elements into the juicy 
sweetness of their common substance ; even so 
we may conceive of differences of administra- 
tions among the various sections of the Church, 
which, instead of separating them in sympathy 
from one another will only tend to give a more 
complete embodiment to the " sweetness and 
light ^ of the One Faith. 

But in what various forms does the objection 
of the Woman of Samaria repeat itself from 
age to age. "Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, but ye say that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship." The 
Jews will have no dealings with the Samaritans, 
until, through the recognition of a common 
Fatherhood, there is made manifest a common 
ground of universal brotherhood, " neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem." When 
the perfect law of religious liberty is at last 
discerned, " the envy also of Ephraim shall 
depart, and the adversaries of Judah shall be 
cut off; Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim." 

But it may be urged that moral principles 
are so inseparably interwoven with systems 
and forms of worship, that for the various 
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religious bodies to dovetail their differences 
would be to compromise their moral convic- 
tions. And, certainly, it is to be remembered 
always that this principle of accommodation 
can only be regarded as applicable to forms of 
taste that are natural and innocent. If a mode 
of worship can be shown to be a violation of 
good faith, it must be looked at through the 
medium of right and wrong, not through the 
medium of fat or lean. 

IV. That freedom of taste is essential to true 
economy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spratt, between them licked 
the platter clean. There must be loss and 
waste in the world so long as individual tastes 
are fettered and repressed. The strength of 
society is proportionate to the room allowed 
in it for individual development. We are 
strengthened by our diversities ; we are united 
by our differences. If the " individual withers,'* 
the world cannot be " more and more," except 
in a bad sense. We are made different from 
our fellow mortals " that they without us should 
not be made perfect." And that we may help 
to mould society, we must be true to ourselves, 

" And the World's flowing Fates in our own mould re-cast." 
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The nature of every individual must have its 
appropriate food in order to fulfil its proper 
service in the world. We must have freedom 
to follow our natural bent in order to attain 
our natural development. 

One would naturally imagine, then, that the 
free development of individual taste would be 
the one great aim of all systems of education. 
Yet, strangely enough, hitherto the great design 
of most systems of education would seem rather 
to have been the suppression and extinction of 
individuality. 

Like the Great Beast in the Apocalypse, that 
lay in wait to devour the Woman's child as soon 
as it should be born, the Spirit of the Common- 
place lies in wait to swallow up every fresh 
outcome of Individual Life, and only by retire- 
ment to untrodden wildernesses can true souls 
escape the floods of ditch-water which the 
monster sends forth after them, — the earth 
helping them. 

Were the feet of a Chinese girl to be allowed 
their natural freedom, she would not be able 
to maintain a footing in Celestial society. We 
smile at the narrowness of the Celestial under- 
standing that sees the mark of the cloven hoof 
in a free sole. Some of the Indian tribes are 
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wont to flatten their childrens' foreheads with 
boards fastened across them. We do not board 
our children in that fashion in this enlightened 
land. 

No ! But even in this free country how 
little freedom is allowed for the development 
of souls and brains ! In connection with our 
social and religious life do we not see souls 
" doubled up " by the pressure of conventional 
bandages, and brains pushed backward by the 
application of flattening boards of dead for- 
mality; and are we not still held in bondage 
by the superstitious notion that the salvation 
of the race is somehow dependent upon uni- 
formity of soul and skull ? 

The progress of the race towards the free- 
dom of the perfect law of liberty has hitherto 
been attended with much toil and struggle. 
Heroic men and women have had to sacri- 
fice their lives in conflict with fat or lean 
despotisms, in order to win freedom of life 
for succeeding generations. But in the good 
time coming, when the recognition of the 
Universal Fatherland shall have led the 
members of the whole Household of Faith to 
the recognition of the everlasting basis of their 
true " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," they will 
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no longer consign each other to perdition for 
a difference of taste, but will study to dovetail 
their differences, and so lick clean the platter 
of Eternal Truth. 

•* Then let us pray, that come it may 
As come it will for a' that, 
That man to man the warld ower 
Shall brithers be, and a' that." 



VI. 

JACK AND JILL. 

THE CLIMBING INSTINCT AND ITS CARRIAGES. 

"Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and cracked his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after." 

JACK and Jill went up the hill under the 
impulse of a sense of want. The ostensible 
purpose of their ascent was " to fetch a pail of 
water." But they doubtless wanted something 
more than water as they climed the hill together. 
There must have been some other bond of union 
between them besides the handle of the pail. 
Jack had, most likely, made believe that no 
good water was to be found at the foot of the 
hill ; but there is every reason to believe that 
what he really wanted was simply to take off 
his Jill, and " fetch " the sense of elevation. 
We may be sure that the sight of the water 
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issuing from the secret of its tabernacle on the 
hillside, would be more to these young people 
than the mere possession of a pailful of it. 

Full of wonder, to all eyes that see, is the 
pure, life-giving water, under all its varying 
forms and modes of appearance, — in the clear 
dewdrops of the morning, full of the still light of the 
holy dawn, gemming the bending blades of the 
green grass, the foliage of the forest, the beautiful 
apparel of the flowers, — in the big drops of the 
refreshing summer shower, sweetening the air, 
slaking the thirst of dry parched fields, brighten- 
ing the face of nature, washing the city's dusty 
streets, a promise of clear sunshine in the heat 
of every glancing drop, — in the foaming torrent 
of the cataract, dashing down the rocky gorge 
in all the majesty and grandeur of resistless 
might, flinging its spray to heaven, and making 
all the hillside quiver with the sullen thunder 
of its going, — in the babbling brook, the bonnie 
"burnie,"wimpling through the shady glen, frolick- 
ing over pebbly shallows with light-hearted hurries, 
pausing in the deep and silent pools, with the peace 
of heaven reflected on its face, like a pure spirit 
wrapt in holy meditation; surging through 
rugged straits and narrows of disjointed rocks 
with great gurling gushes ; catching here and 
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there a gleam of brilliant sunlight on its way, 
and after taking it, as it were, into its inmost 
essence, throwing it forth again in flashing gems 
and pearly beads of spray, — in the shining river, 
winding like a vein of silver through fertile 
meadow lands and cultivated plains, by pros- 
perous homesteads, ancient towers, and towns, — 
in the mighty ocean, " boundless, endless and 
sublime/ ' reflecting all the moods and motions of 
the overarching heavens, — in the pure new-fallen 
snow, white as the vesture of the saints in bliss, — ^ 
in the majestic iceberg, "as green as emerald," 
sailing silently and solemnly across the Polar 
Seas. 

The ascent of Jack and Jill to fetch the water 
from its fountain-head leads us to consider — 

I. The attraction of the heights. 

The high hills are the world's strongholds of 
saving health. It is hot in the spirit of vain 
glory that they lift up their beetling brows to 
heaven, but in the spirit of far-reaching service- 
ableness. The chiefest among them is the 
servant of all. 

Lift up your eyes to them with reverence, and 
you will see the mystery of redemption , per* 
petually enacted, iii a figure, upon their high 
places ! They endure the r^ge of the elements ; 

G 
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they are folded in the chill embrace of weeping* 
mists ; they are drenched with deluges of rain ; 
they are pitilessly pelted with the hail and sleet ; 
they are smitten with the biting blast of hurri- 
canes ; the thunder-clouds let fall their fiery bolts 
upon them from on high ; they patiently submit 
to the hard bondage of the frost ; they bear, 
without complaint, the grinding of the glaciers 
and the fretting of the snow. They are a Royal 
Priesthood, visibly connecting earth with heaven, 
and, through the mystery of suffering, receiving 
blessings for the world. They wear a crown 
of sorrows, but their sorrow is salvation to 
the world ; they are acquainted with grief, but 
their trickling tears are the refreshment of 
the plains. 

The winds rush to them, laden with the va- 
porous impurities of tainted towns, and bemoan- 
ing their corrupt condition on their holy breasts, 
receive free absolution from them, with a blessing* 
in it, and return again rejoicing, with healing in. 
their wings. 

The way of the regeneration of the earth 
is the way of the mountains. Their strength 
is the Lord's own strength — submissive, con- 
descending, patient, serviceable, saving strength 
— " the strength of the hills is His also." This 
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is the true secret of their impressive gran- 
deur. Their beauty is the beauty of holiness ; 
their solemnity is all devotional. 

They are the preserves of all man's noblest 
aspirations. Trade cannot invade them; com- 
merce cannot break in upon their solemn peace- 
fulness with the clatter of her chariot wheels. 
They defy contractors, with their bricks and 
mortar, to contract their wonderful romance and 
poetry into plain utilitarian prose. 

They testify to man, in their impressive, silent 
way, that he has higher interests than those that 
pertain to buying and selling. They appeal to 
all the nobler instincts of his nature, reminding 
him of his high calling, lifting his thoughts up 
above the commonplace anxieties and cares of 
earth. 

One cannot carry the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments of the world far up a mountain side ; they 
evaporate amidst the upper air. Business 
concerns seem small and insignificant ; the voices 
of the market frivolous and mean, amidst the 
calm serenity and solemn stillness of the ever- 
lasting hills. 

And to all fresh human hearts there is an 
abiding attraction in the heights. We may 
reasonably assume, therefore, that Jack and Jill 

g 2 
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went up the hill because the hill had " cast a 
glamour o'er them." 

Now the material heights are symbols of the 
heights of spiritual attainment — the heights of 
Wisdom, Faith, and Love. 

All the highest satisfactions of the soul have 
their habitations in these celestial heights. Man 
must climb in order to secure " the chief things 
of the ancient mountains, and the precious things 
of the lasting hills." 

They do not come down to flats. The way of 
all divine attainment is an up-hill road. , And 
man is stimulated to climb upward by an un- 
quenchable desire to drink in the glories of the 
heights. 

This leads us to consider. 

II. The upward impulse of the sense of want. 

There is no rest or peace for man upon the 
level of the brute. His soul refuses to be satis- 
fied with brutal satisfactions; he cannot live 
upon the dust which is the serpent's food. There 
is a spirit in him " that goeth upward," re- 
sponding with a deep sense of satisfaction, to the 
lift of the great mountains. The climbing 
instinct is born with us, out of those clouds . of 
glory, wherewith we come — 

•' From God, who is our home." 
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When young children are set down upon a hill 
side, they invariably make tracks towards the 
highest ground attainable. And the aged and 
infirm, who are unable to climb, are gladdened 
when it is their privilege to lift up their eyes to 
the hills. It was the loss of this privilege that 
weighed upon the hearts of the Swiss Guards in 
France, and led them to desert in shoals when 
they chanced to hear the music of the Ranz des 
V aches ; just as it weighed upon the heart of the 
sick Scotchwoman, who, living on the border 
of the American prairie, thought she would 
speedily recover if she could only see " a wee bit 
o' a hill." 

Man's great want is to " fetch " the strength and 
glory of the everlasting hills. And the upward 
impulse of this inherent sense of want is the 
mainspring of all human progress. Man's con- 
sciousness of shortcoming is the spur of his 
endeavour to overcome. The lash of stern neces- 
sity becomes the girdle of his loins. The pressure 
of his straitened circumstances stimulates him to 
struggle for the attainment of a wider freedom. 
The incessant assaults of hunger and thirst keep 
him active in the work of subduing the world 
unto himself. His conflicts with the tempes- 
tuous elements develope in him the ability to 
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master them in their most furious moods. By 
the oppression of sickness and disease he is 
impelled to feel his way to an acquaintance with 
the laws and conditions of health. By the un- 
rest and misery of sin he is made to feel that his 
highest interest is to find the way of righteous- 
ness. 

The heights to which man's noblest aspirations 
soar, indicate the level from whence he has come 
down, as the spray of the fountain indicates the 
elevation of the cistern. His abiding sense of 
want is the inward intimation of the dignity of 
his high calling. 

Jack and Jill might have found water at 
the foot of the hill, but most likely they 
conceived that they would find it all the fresher 
and purer the higher up they went. They de- 
sired to add the satisfaction of ascending the hill 
to the satisfaction of obtaining the water. They 
were obviously inspired with the instinctive feel- 
ing that the climbing of the hill would be some- 
thing glorious in itself as well as the possession 
of the water. They would " fetch " the glory of 
the heights from the spring upon the hill. This 
suggests to us — 

III. The Profit of Pursuit 

It is the divine appointment that we must 
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climb in order to secure the highest satisfactions, 
because the effort of climbing is as needful to 
our well-being as the advantages of actual attain- 
ment. Our real wealth is all derived from 
the expenditure of energy. Philosophers have 
all arrived at the conclusion that the exercise 
of the mind in the pursuit of truth is of even 
more importance than the knowledge of the 
truth itself. " Did the Almighty," says Lessing, 
"holding in his right hand * Truth/ and in his 
left, 'Search after Truth/ deign to tender me 
the one I might prefer, in all humility, but 
without hesitation, I should request ' Search 
after Truth.' " It is to be supposed, however, 
that he would have done so only on condition 
that the Truth was made attainable by the 
opening of the right hand of the Almighty. 
For surely the fainting traveller in a dry, parched 
land, would feel a greater interest in the supply 
of water in his bottles than he would in any 
search for undiscoverable springs among the 
wastes of sand ! 

The relative advantages of Pursuit and 
Possession are inseparably joined together, # and 
cannot possibly be weighed apart. But this 
at least is certain, that the discipline of toil is 
not of less importance in the economy of human 
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well-being than the possession of its long results. 
For no real strength or dignity can be derived 
from any advantage which has not been attained 
by an expenditure of energy. 

There is divine wisdom, therefore, in the 
■appointment of toil and struggle as a necessary 
condition of all high attainment. For " in all 
labour there is profit." The curse pronounced 
on man, " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread," was, after all, but a blessing in 
disguise — a judgment, with eternal mercy in its 
heart, rejoicing over it. There is infinite good- 
will to men in the law of the kingdom of heaven 
which ordains that "if a man work not, neither 
shall he eat." For there is no true satisfaction 
in the bread of idleness. There is no real profit 
in any privilege ' that has not been earned as 
wages for work done. The exercise of our 
energies in the struggle to attain what we 
desire is a means of training and discipline 
to us^ without which we should be able to derive 
no real profit from our acquisitions. There 
is good in the pursuit of good. There is 
profit in the progress as well as in the 
prize. There is glory in the gallant charge 
as Well as it the shout of victory. There is 
satisfaction ixi the climbing of the mountain, 
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as well as in the enjoyment of the prospect 
from its summit, 

This explains to us the meaning of the elevated 
obscurity of all supremely precious things* 
They lie concealed in the heights, until man, 
by climbing for them, has raised up within 
himself a true appreciation of their value. 
To see the beauty of the Highest we must 
ascend unto the Holy Place. 

Good reader, think it no irreverence thus to 
notice the reflection of the heavens in a pail 
of water ! 

Jack and Jill should have left their pail at 
the foot of the hill. By carrying it up-hill 
they showed not only their sense of want, 
but likewise their want of sense. The water 
at the foot of the hill will serve for all domestic 
purposes. A draught of the water from the 
hillside spring was all the climbers needed — 
not a pailful. The refreshment of the heights 
cannot be " fetched" m pails. It must be 
drunk upon the premises* Jack and Jill spent 
their strength unprofitably in the carriage of the 
paiL 

This calls us to reflect on — 

IV. Misdirected effort. 

Consider how much vital energy is wasted in 
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the carriage of unnecessary means of fetching 
happiness ! In how many different ways do 
we see people laying waste their powers in the 
support of empty ambitions, under which their 
spirits can in nowise lift up themselves to enjoy 
the satisfactions that are free to all, " without 
money and without price ! " To how many 
is the weight of wealth a hindrance to all high 
attainment ! The effort to maintain their dignity 
is too much for them, and takes away from 
them the power to climb. And in the pursuit 
of pleasure how often is the attainment of true 
enjoyment rendered an impossibility by the 
carriage of the superfluities of Fashion ! 

Consider the amount of energy that is 
misspent in the struggle to keep up appearances ! 

There is a large class of misguided mortals 
whose great ambition is not to be great but to 
seem great. Their continual endeavour is to 
push themselves forward, — not to make them- 
selves worthy of advancement. Their aim is 
to secure some outward distinction, — not to 
attain some inward worth. They load them- 
selves with great pretensions and spend 
their strength in the endeavour to conceal 
the fact that there is nothing in them. 
They scour the outside of the cup and leave 
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it full of dregs within. They labour to gain 
credit without acting creditably. They de- 
vote their talents, not to the improvement of 
their wares, but to the puffing of them. They 
prostitute their genius to fetch and carry in 
the service of the Prince of the Power of the 
Air, in order to attain the ability of raising 
the wind ! 

And then consider, finally, the vast amount of 
religious energy that has been wasted ! 

Read the annals of religious persecution, and 
think of the vile uses to which religious zeal has 
been devoted ! 

Survey the " boggy Syrtis " of stale Theology, 
— " neither sea nor good dry land," and realize 
to what a vast extent the power which should 
have been employed in the practical renovation 
of the world has been swamped in " treading the 
crude consistence " of the Chaos and Old Night 
of Doubtful Disputations ! Think of the intel- 
lectual force that is still thrown away in the 
tinkering of worn-out articles of faith, which 
can no longer hold water, because, like Bottom's 
dream, they have no bottom ! 

There are still religious people in the world 
who are never found without the pale of their 
particular denomination. 
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There are still successors of the Apostles who 
Spend their strength in carrying "their pyxes 
and their tools." 

And there are learned theologians who carry 
such a dead weight of book divinity about with 
therti, that they can in no wise lift up them- 
selves to touch the living vesture of the Deity 
that floats around them everywhere. 

••Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

Let lis see to it that we do not waste our 
energies in the carriage of unnecessary loads. 
This was the mistake of Jack and Jill. And the 
consequences were serious : — 

" Jack fell down and cracked his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after." 

By this memorable catastrophe we are led to 
consider — 

Lastly. The penalties of overloading. 

Souls founder in squalls, as well as ships, from 
being overloaded. We ought always to be able 
to overhaul our undertakings. It is the height 
of folly to burden ourselves with weights which 
we have not strength to carry. 
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How many kings and queens have cracked 
their crowns by their vain ambition to carry 
an excessive weight upon them ! How many 
empires have fallen by the overtaxation of their 
resources in the maintenance of their pre- 
eminence ! 

On every side, in society around us, we see 
the disastrous consequences of overloading; 
in the case of those who involve themselves in 
pecuniary responsibilities which they cannot 
meet ; in the case of those who get themselves 
" endorsed with towers " which they are unable 
to keep up ; in the case of those whose ambition 
to attain to social honour and distinction 
involves them in unprofitable labours that wear 
out their souls. They who thus over-task their 
energies are certain, ere they have gone very 
far, to crack their crowns. 

If we would escape the melancholy fate of 
Jack and Jill we must abstain from all attempts to 
carry burdens of responsibility which destroy our 
freedom of action and render our footing insecure. 

Of course accidents will happen in the best 
regulated families, but they invariably , happen 
through irregularities. They are- mostly the 
result of vain endeavours to "fetch" more 
than there is strength to carry safely. 
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And it is to the Overloaded that the occurrence 
of an accident is most appallingly disastrous ; 
as, for example, in the case of that luckless 
courtier of Kaiser Otto's court, of whom Herr 
Teufelsdrockh, " treating of those enormous 
habiliments that were not only slashed and 
galooned, but artificially swollen out on the 
broader parts of the body, by the introduction 
of bran, fails not to comment; who, having 
seated himself on a chair, with some projecting 
nail in it, and therefrom rising to pay his devoir 
on the entrance of majesty, instantaneously 
emitted several pecks of dry wheat dust, and 
stood there, diminished to a spindle, his galoons 
and slashes dangling sorrowful and flabby around 

him!" 

In conclusion, this authentic history indicates 
that no man rises or falls in the world by himself. 
When Jack fell down Jill came tumbling after. 
Momentous issues hang on every step we take 
in life. The false step by which we fall is 
certain to involve some one else in our disaster. 
Therefore ought we to be ever mindful of our 
goings that our footsteps may not slip, like those 
of Jack and Jill. 



VII. 

LITTLE BO-PEEP. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE LOST SHEEP. 

"Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her sheep, 
And cannot tell where to find them ; 
Leave them alone 
And they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them!" 

LITTLE BO-PEEP had taken upon herself 
the office of a shepherdess. We can 
imagine the little maiden, full of the importance 
of her charge, pacing the meadows with her 
pastoral crook in hand. But tending sheep 
is tiresome work, and, in a little while, the 
little shepherdess must have become aweary 
of her appointed task. Possibly she had 
rambled away out of sight of her sheep, chasing 
butterflies, gathering flowers, looking for birds' 
nests, or to have a peep at some herd-boy in 
the adjacent pastures ! In some way or other 
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her attention must have been diverted from 
her charge, and when she was minded to resume 
her pastoral duties she found that her flock 
had vanished. 

Like Mother Eve, she sought a freedom 
which was inconsistent with the claims of 
■duty, and found that the trail of the Serpent 
was over all the enjoyments she had gathered 
from it. In this way is the story of the first 
temptation repeated in the experience of every 
son and daughter of Adam. 

Now this rhyme is allegorical. Little Bo- 
Peep is to be regarded as representing Church 
authority. Her failure to keep the sheep is 
figurative of a similar kind of failure in Church 
government. 

Let us consider — 

I. The loss of the sheep. 

It must be obvious to all discerning minds 
that Church authority has to a great extent 
lost its hold upon the " masses." Millions of 
our working classes never enter a place of 
worship from one year's end to another, and 
•are found living in utter unconcern about their 
eternal interests,— the only sacramental tables 
to which they are disposed to come, the counters* 
of gin palaces 5 the only creed on which they 
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are prepared to act, " Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die." 

You will find them on the Day of Rest, 
.gaping half-dressed about the doors of their 
Tiouses during the hours of Divine service, idling 
aimlessly about the highways and byeways, 
hovering about the doors of public-houses, 
startling the sweet peace of the blessed fields 
with oaths and curses, gambling, doing mischief, 
working abominations. 

Look at that humiliating product of our 
modern civilisation which we call "The Rough"! 
*" His complexion is perfect gallows," and as 
you look into his hang-dog face, you feel sick 
at heart with the thought of the utter hope- 
lessness of his moral condition. His only claim 
to superiority over a natural brute beast consists, 
as Cromwell put it, in his ability to do more 
mischief. Yet once he was an innocent babe — 
once he was as open to good influences as one 
of those little ones of whom the Saviour said, 
" Forbid them not to come unto Me." Most 
likely he was " made a Christian," as the saying 
is, by baptism. Probably he was once a scholar 
in a Sunday-school. And this is what he has 
come to ! 

How is it that in a country that is called 

u 
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Christian, souls are thus permitted to drift down 
to perdition ? Is not the land studded all over 
with churches and chapels ; so many gentlemen 
— one gentleman at least — in every parish whose 
appointed business is the cure of souls ? 

Must it not be admitted, with shame and con- 
fusion of face on the part of our Churches, that 
the loss of the sheep is attributable to the un- 
faithfulness of their appointed shepherds ? 

The woe of divine judgment is not pronounced 
upon the straggling sheep, but upon the careless 
and indifferent shepherds. " Woe be unto 
the shepherds that do feed themselves ; should 
not the shepherds feed the flock " ? And who 
are the shepherds upon whom the sentence of 
condemnation is thus pronounced ? Are they 
the ministers and rulers of the Church alone ? 
Surely, not them -exclusively ! For every one 
who is called by the name of Christian is bound 
to be his brother's keeper, — is called to be a 
shepherd in his Master's service. For the sad 
condition of the lapsed masses of society, there- 
fore, the whole Christian Church must be held 
responsible — people as well as parsons. And 
the all important question which the Church has 
now to solve is — How are the lost sheep to be 
recovered ? 
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II. The way to the recovery of the sheep. 

(i.) There is the advice to leave the sheep 
alone, to be considered. 

We may suppose that some gay-hearted in- 
dividual comes across the path of Little Bo- 
Peep in the course of her wanderings in quest 
of her flock; and learning the cause of her 
anxiety, seeks to dispel her fears by making light 
of her sense of responsibility, and to turn her 
from the farther prosecution of her search by 
recommending the adoption of a laissez-faire 
policy — 

" Leave them alone and they'll come home 
And bring their tails behind them." 

This sanguine adviser evidently bases his 
advice on the assumption that the sheep will 
be able to find their way home again by the 
guidance of instinct alone. 

Now, there is certainly a homing instinct im- 
planted in the nature of every living creature. 
The whole creation is subject to homesickness. 
Every creature seeks to find a home in keeping 
with its nature. The wild beasts make their 
habitations in the wilds. The caged lion roars 
for the freedom of the African wastes. The 
heart of the imprisoned tiger is in the Indian 

H 2 
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jungle. The captive Polar bear pants for the 
keen air of the ice-bound Arctic Sea. "The 
high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies." 

The birds of the air make their abodes in quiet 
resting places, in keeping with their ways and 
modes of life, where they may bring forth their 
young in peace and safety — some of them wing- 
ing their way from zone to zone in quest of the 
temperature agreeing with their temperament — 
the swallow, "with summer o'er the wave," — the 
wild swans, beating the wintry snow flakes from 
their mighty wings, with arrowy flight and eerie 
clang beneath the frosty skies, seeking the 
waters of the unfrozen meres. 

The finny tribes have all their several homes, 
to which their instinct leads them through the 
channels of the deep. 

But all creatures that have become dependent 
on the care of man for sustenance, have to be 
directed to their homes, by human guidance, in 
order to insure their safety. The homing 
instinct still abides in them, but is disturbed 
and distracted by the seductions and allurements 
of an unaccustomed freedom, and by the 
impulses of terror, when they are left to them- 
selves. 
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When a pig, for example, is left to itself, 
" on the loose," it will instinctively seek to re- 
turn to its wallowing in the mire ; but who can 
tell what dire disorder it may cause en route; 
through how many scrapes and fixes it may 
pass, in its hereditary dread of re-possession 
by the enemy, whose name is Legion ! 

And when silly sheep have strayed from their 
accustomed pastures, there is no certain ground 
for the assurance that they will find their way 
home again by instinct. 

Now, there is this same instinctive yearning 
for home within the human breast. Is not the 
end of all the toil and struggle of mankind to 
find rest ? And does not rest mean the freedom 
of a true home life ? Man's unceasing effort to 
find satisfaction in the pursuit of wealth, power, 
pleasure, peace, is an abiding evidence of his 
homesickness. But although there is this un- 
quenchable instinctive yearning for home in 
every living soul, it is no safeguard against the 
dangers of spiritual wreck and ruin by " the 
crafts and assaults of the devil." 

Werq it even certain that all erring spirits 
must be brought home at last, by the compulsion 
of the sense of want and the painful consequences 
of transgression, that certainly could not justifv 
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the adoption of a leave-alone policy towards them. 
For every erring footstep from the way of peace 
must be a step to be repented of for ever. There 
must be an eternal punishment of all perversity 
in the remembrance of time wasted, opportuni- 
ties neglected, privileges abused and evil done, 
even although every living soul should be com- 
prehended in the final " restitution of all things." 
And unless they who "trust the larger hope" 
keep this continually in view, their assurance 
of an ultimate home-coming of all flesh must 
tend to the annihilation of their " enthusiasm 
of humanity," and is very likely to beget in them 
the moral apathy that finds expression in the 
advice given to Bo-Peep — " Leave them alone 
and they'll come home." How different the 
express Commandment of the Master — " Go 
ye out into the highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in ! " 

(ii.) There are some who think the lost sheep 
are only to be recovered by the re-assertion of 
priestly authority over them. 

Time was when even the mightiest monarchs 
bowed submissively to the authority of the 
Church, and trembled under its rebuke; when 
the entire populations of great nations im- 
plicitly observed its ordinances ; and when 
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embattled hosts would at once suspend their 
hostilities to listen to the voice of its accredited 
messengers. 

But the authority that was exercised by 
ecclesiastical rulers in those days rested upon 
popular ignorance and superstition. The obe- 
dience that was rendered to them was a blind 
obedience inspired by imaginary terrors. The 
spread of enlightenment has dispelled the 
ghostly fears by which they formerly maintained 
their sway. And little now remains available 
in the popular mind for priestly power to Work 
upon. The masses have annexed the dregs 
of cultured scepticism, and have learned to 
turn them to account as a sort of mud barricade 
against the fire of the artillery of the Church. 
They have received so little beneficial guidance 
and direction, in the way of progress, from the 
official shepherds of their souls, that the per- 
suasion is wide-spread among them, that the 
chief end of parsons is to fleece them. 

And yet in face of this wide-spread hostility 
to ecclesiastical domination, it is proposed to 
bring back the " wastrel "• masses to Church 
communion by a revival of the power of priest- 
craft ! 

But although pretensions to the exclusive 
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possession of sacramental gifts and graces may 
have a fascination for a certain class of silly 
women and like-minded men, it is certain that 
they can never more obtain a hold upon the 
veneration of the straggling multitudes. 

It is very evident to all discerning minds that 
the authority of mere official names and desig- 
nations is played out, and will no longer serve 
to move the masses. They have become utterly 
indifferent to holy orders. They are no longer 
to be taken in by hook or by . crook of priestly 
power. " Powers of the keys," terrors of "bell, 
book, and candle ;" exhibitions of the bones of 
saints ; reverberations of the blunderbuss which 
has been called the syllabus ; the mysteries of 
man-millinery — cannot once move them. 

"Readers and men generally," says Carlyle r 
"are getting into strange habits of asking all 
persons and things — from poor editor's books 
up to Church dignitaries and state potentates — 
not ' By what designation art thou called ? In 
what wig and black triangle dost thou walk 
abroad ? Heavens ! I know thy designation 
and black triangle well enough; but what, in 
God's name, art thou V " Another kind of power 
than that whicla is based upon ecclesiastical 
titles and pretensions is required to bring the 
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lost sheep home. Where, then, are we to look 
for this power ? 

(iii.) Some will say — " Appeal must be made 
to the strong arm of the law ! Vice must be 
suppressed by force; the erring masses must 
be reclaimed by civil authority." Nothing else 
will do, they say — What do those highway 
and hedge reprobates care for your gospel 
invitations ? They will not be led ; you must 
simply drive them out of their unwholesome 
ways of life. And, undoubtedly, the Law has 
an important office to fulfil in connection with, 
the moral elevation of the masses. The barriers 
of the law are essential to the progress of the 
Gospel. There is a place for Cromwell in 
the kingdom of Christ. The restraints and 
compulsions of wholesome legislation may da 
much to promote the social well-being of a 
people — may help to lift them out of rude 
barbarity and ignorance, so that they may be 
appealed to as intelligent beings by those who 
would desire to lead them into the ways of 
righteousness. But spirits cannot be brought 
home by Acts of Parliament. The straggling 
masses cannot be driven into the kingdom of 
heaven by the force of the policeman's baton. 

Law can only deal with outward conduct, not 
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with soul and conscience — and with outward 
conduct only in so far as it threatens to molest 
the recognised rights and liberties of others. 
Whenever it goes farther than that into the 
province of the conscience, to deal with articles 
of faith, its interferences are always productive 
of more harm than good: It can never reach 
the seat of the affections, nor touch the springs 
of the will. Some other power is necessary for 
the work of bringing home the erring masses 
than the mere constraint of law. Where, then, 
is this power to be discovered ? 

(iv.) It must come from the awakening of a 
•deeper sense of responsibility for the lost sheep, 
in the hearts of those who profess to be the 
representatives of the Good Shepherd to the 
world. Is it not the case that the great bulk 
of those who claim connection with the Christian 
Church are entirely destitute of zeal or 
-enthusiasm in the service of Christ ? Steeped 
in the spirit of worldliness, their religious 
engagements have become a kind of periodical 
diversion. They attend their accustomed place 
of worship on the Sunday, and have a self- 
complaisant sense of moral merit when they 
have gone through the ordeal of listening to 
a sermon. That is the extent of their self- 
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sacrifice in the Master's service — the endurance 
of sermons on Sundays! To them the "means 
of grace " have become the ends of grace, since 
the fact that they have sittings in some place 
of worship is all the evidence they have to show 
that they are Christians. As to making any 
personal effort for the recovery of a lost soul, 
that they regard as altogether out of the question 
— do they not pay ministers and missionaries to 
look after the lost sheep ? 

Now, until the members of our religious 
Communities awaken from this torpor of in- 
difference, to the realization of their individual 
responsibility for the loss and ruin of souls, 
which they see taking place around them, they 
need not expect to witness any great ingathering 
of the irreligious masses to the fold of the Church. 

The religious devotion which only consists in 
holding a sitting in a place of worship, is not the 
kind of power that is likely to turn many to 
righteousness. Pure and undefiled religion is 
not merely to go regularly to Church, but "to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction " ; 
not merely to be "spotted" in a fashionable 
congregation, but "to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world." 

The work of bringing home the erring sheep 
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is not to be accomplished by the agency of any 
"regular" ministry alone. It demands the ener- 
getic service of every individual christian. The 
millennium is not to be attained by organizing 
societies and institutions, appointing committees,, 
or holding meetings. Such instrumentalities are, 
no doubt, all of value in their proper place. But 
they cannot possibly fulfil the part of individual 
effort; they can never supersede the use of 
personal influence. 

Neither can the kingdom of heaven be estab- 
lished upon earth by means of speech alone. 
For it is not in word, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. And the power of highest 
truth and wisdom finds its most forcible expres- 
sion, not in words, but in character and conduct. 
No doubt there is a kind of speech which is true 
christian work — " Half-battles for the free." But 
it is very lamentable to consider how widely 
christian service has come to be regarded as 
simply a service of the lip. The amount of 
goody-goody gabble that is poured out in all 
directions is out of all proportion to the manifes- 
tation of christian charity under the sun. 

If all professedly christian people were to begin 
to preach the gospel of the grace of God in deeds 
of practical benevolence, not merely by talking, 
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but by living religiously ; not merely by contribu- 
ting to a collection in the church, but by shewing 
a willingness to suffer the loss of all things for 
righteousness sake ; to walk to heaven with bare 
feet rather than to drive in a carriage to the other 
place ; by being upright, true and honourable in 
word and deed ; by being merciful and gracious 
in spirit ; full of the wisdom which cometh down 
from above, which is " first pure, then peaceable, 
.gentle, easy to be entreated, full of charity and 
.good works " — how many an erring soul would 
be led to see, and fear, and turn unto the Lord ! 

If the Church is to recover the lost sheep, it 
must be by rising out of all narrow conceptions 
of the nature of her appointed mission towards 
46 those who are without," to the realization of 
ber responsibility for their lost condition, and to 
an unwavering faith in the possibility of their 
recovery. 

She must begin to live and work for the 
xegeneration of society, in the full assurance that 
"the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, 
the world, and they that dwell therein," — with a 
clear conviction that ungodliness has no business 
to exist in the world, and with a fixed and firm 
determination that souls shall not be allowed to 
drift down to perdition from being left alone. 
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But what power remains to the Church for the 
great task of recovering the world to righteous- 
ness ? 

There still remains to her all the power of the 
true principles of Christian life. The force of 
official authority has failed, but " Charity never 
faileth;" the constraint of Law can but make 
manifest the strength of Sin, but the vision of 
Self-Sacrificing Sympathy has still the power to 
melt the hard and stubborn heart ; mere pro- 
fessions of religion shed no light across the dark- 
ness of the world, but the Life of Faith has still the 
power to convince the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment to come ; mere words and 
phrases of divinity fall very lightly on the masses, 
but the revelation of the Beauty of Holiness in life 
and character is a power for good which makes 
impressions that can never be effaced. 

The work of the Church has been too much 
regarded as the conduct of affairs, instead of the 
conduct of life. It is high time for us to under- 
stand that the real work of the Church is that 
which is done by its members from day to day — 
a thought which must awaken sad reflections. 
Consider what would be the effect upon the con- 
dition of the masses, if all who profess to be 
religious people were to begin to act upon the 
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principles of life which they profess to have 
accepted as divine ! 

By the force of such a devotion of the life alone 
is the world to be reclaimed. 

The sense of dependence upon Delegated 
Authority in matters of religion is dead ; the 
sense of Individual Responsibility must take its 
place. 

The reign of Superstitious Fear is over ; the 
reign of Righteous Personal Influence must now 
begin. 

One kind of compulsion still remains available 
to the Church for the recovery of the world — the 
sweet compulsion of Self-Sacrificing Life. 

Not in any heartless principle of laissez faire 9 
but in the pure and undefiled religion which 
embodies and exhibits to the world the divine 
compassion of the Good Shepherd, who, when he 
leadeth forth his own sheep goeth before them, 
— in the overcoming Faith which falters not 
beneath the oppressions of the world's unfaith- 
fulness, — in the steadfast Virtue, which counts it 
gain to suffer loss for righteousness sake, and 
highest blessedness to do the lowliest service for 
the common good, — in the true Holiness which 
carries healing in its touch, and which, armoured 
in its own celestial light, fears not to meet with 
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sinners and receive them, — in the self-sacrificing 
Love which endureth all things, that it may sub- 
due all things unto itself, — in these true principles 
of christian life lies the power by which alone the 
lost sheep are to be brought home. 

" Ah ! when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro' all the circle of the golden year ? 

But well I know 
That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the door." 



VIII. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

THE UNION OF THE STRONG AND BEAUTIFUL. 

THERE is a world of meaning in such memor- 
able stories as that of Beauty and the 
Beast. They are embodiments of man's first 
impressions of the underlying principles of 
human weal, before they have become defined in 
doctrine — dim, figurative, airy forecasts of faith, 
as yet unfit to speak or spell itself except in 
pictorial imagery. The antiquity of their origin 
is unquestionable. They are found under many 
different forms in many different languages, and 
seem to have travelled westward with the Aryan 
race from the cradle of the world's traditions in 
the East. 

Have we not all a vivid and imperishable 
recollection of the tale of Beauty and the Beast ? 

I 
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How the unfortunate Merchant on his homeward 
journey, on entering a garden to pull a moss rose 
for Beauty, his youngest daughter, was arrested 
by the Beast and threatened with death unless, 
he pledged himself to send one of his daughters 
to die in his stead ; how Beauty volunteered to 
go, and was carried by her father to the palace 
of the Beast and left there ; how the Beast then 
fell in love with her, and, with the most honour- 
able intentions, made her an offer of marriage,. 
to which when Beauty answered "No", he gave 
a sigh that shook the whole palace, and went 
away from her disconsolate; how Beauty after- 
wards asked leave of absence for a week, to go 
and see her father, and was permitted by the 
Beast to go ; how, having stayed at home beyond 
the appointed time, she had a dream in which 
she saw the Beast dying in his garden for grief at 
her absence ; how, having hastened back to him, 
she found the poor animal lying senseless; how 
she called to him; when, opening his eyes, he 
said in a faint voice — "You have forgotten your 
promise, Beauty; and grief at the loss of you is 
killing me"; how Beauty then made answer — 
"No, dear Beast, you shall not die, for I will 
become your wife;" and how she had no sooner 
uttered these words, than the miserable Beast. 
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was changed into a handsome prince, who 
thanked her for breaking the spell of a wicked 
fairy, who had condemned him to wear a hideous 
beastly shape until a beautiful lady should take 
pity on him and consent to be his wife ! 

This parable is presented in another form in the 
Italian poem Orlando Inamorato, in which the hero 
is represented as entering an enchanted palace, 
where he sees the figure of a lovely maiden 
seated on a tomb. She engages him to under- 
take to raise the lid of the sarcophagus 
and to kiss whatever issues from it. Having 
raised the lid, a hideous snake appears ; but the 
hero, daring to fulfil his word, the snake on 
being kissed, is changed into a beautiful fairy, 
who loads him with the richest gifts. 

And it is the substance of the same legend 
that has found its way into our own ballad 
•poetry in "The Laidley Worm of Spindleston 
Leigh" and "Kemp Owain" or " Kempion" 

The Scotch version of this ballad tells how 
" dove Isabel " was " misshapen " by her cruel step- 
mother and cast over the Crag into the Sea — 

" She served her with foot and hand 
In everything that she could dee, 
Till once, in an unlucky time, 

She threw her in ower Craigy's sea. 

i2 
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Says ' Lie you there, dove Isabel 

And all my sorrows lie wi' thee ! 
Till Kemp Owain come ower the sea 

And borrow you wi' kisses three ; 
Let all the world do what it will, 

O borrowed shall you never be ! '" 

It gives a description of her terrible appear- 
ance after she had developed, acccording to the 
principles of evolution, from a sea-beast into a 
land-animal, and made a den for herself at the 
foot of the Crag — 

" Her breath grew Strang, her hair grew lang, 
And twisted twice about the tree, 
And all the people far and near 
Thought what a savage beast was she." 

Kempion hears of this terrific creature — 

" That news did come to Kemp Owain 
Where he lived, far beyond the sea." 

He screws his courage to the sticking place of 
an encounter with her. — 

" He hasted him to Craigy's sea, 

And on the savage beast look'd he ; 
Her breath was Strang, her hair was lang, 
And twisted was about the tree." 

She calls on him to come and kiss her if he 
dared, — 

" And with a swing she cam* about — 
' Come to Craigy's sea and kiss wi* me ! ' " 
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Or, as her challenge is more fully given in the 
version in the Border Minstrelsy — 

•* O, out of my sty the, I winna rise 
(And it is not for the awe of thee), 
Till Kempion, the king's son, 
Come to the Crag and thrice kiss me." 

He gives her one kiss after another, winning 
for himself various rich rewards, until at last the 
finishing touch is given to his arduous task — 

" He's louted him ower the lofty crag, 
And he has gi'en her kisses three ; 
Awa' she gaed and again she cam', 
The loveliest ladye e'er could be." 

Then Kempion, in the interests of Natural 
Science, makes enquiry into the cause of her 
beastly condition. 

•• ' And by my sooth,' says Kempion, 
1 My ain true love (for this is she), 
They surely had a heatt o' stane 
Could put thee to such misery ! 

Oh, was it warwolf in the wood ? 

Or was it mermaid in the sea ? 
Or was it man, or vile woman, 

My ain true love, that misshap'd thee ?' " 

It is quite obvious that we have here but an 
adapted reproduction of the transformation scene 
in " Beauty and the Beast," and it appears like- 
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wise in those Scandinavian ballads that tell how 
the "Bear of Dalby," Werner the Raven," "the 
Wee Wee Gnome," and an ugly serpent were all 
brought back to their original human form, either 
by the self-sacrificing kiss of Beauty, or by the 
tasting of the blood of innocence. 

I fancy that the Brownie, of Scotch legendary 
lore is just the same Beast in another form. His 
aspect has been graphically described by William 
Nicholson the Galloway poet, who has commem- 
orated in immortal verse the tradition of the last 
appearance of Aiken-drum, the " Brownie of 
Blednoch "— 

11 There cam' a strange wicht to our town en'. 
An' the fient a body did him ken ; 
He tirl'd na lang, but he glided ben 

Wi' a dreary, dreary hum. 

His face did glow like the glow o' the West 
When the drumlie cloud has it half o'ercast, 
Or the struggling moon when she's sair distrest : 
O sirs ! 'twas Aiken-drum. 

His matted head on his breast did rest, 
A lang blue beard wand'red down like a vest ; 
But the glare o* his e'e hath nae bard exprest, 
Nor the skimes o' Aiken-drum. 

Boun' his hairy form there was naething seen 
But a philabeg o' the rashes green, 
An' his knotted knees played aye knoit between ; 
What a sicht was Aiken-drum ! 
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On his wauchie arms three claws did meet, 
As they trail'd on the grun' by his taeless feet ; 
E'en the auld gudeman himsel* did sweat 
To look at Aiken-drum. 

The "Auld Wife " lays hold of the Bible as a pro- 
tection from his fearful presence, " but it feared 
na* Aiken-drum." He had no cause to be afraid 
of it, for he was not of a Satanic nature ; there 
was no malignity in his intentions, as he protests 
to the gudeman who questions him with the 
book in his hand — 

" ' His presence protect us! ' quoth the auld gudeman. 
What wad ye ? where won ye — by sea or by Ian' ? 
I conjure ye, speak, by the Book in my han' ! ' 

What a grane gae Aiken-drum ! 

" I lived in a Ian' whar' we saw nae sky ; 
I dwalt in a spot whar a burn rins na by ; 
But I'se dwall noo wi* you, if ye like to try — 

Ha'e ye wark for Aiken-drum ? " 

Work ! That is what the Brownie is in search of 
— work! He only seeks employment — "Hae ye 
wark for Aiken-drum ?" He tells the gudeman 
all that he will undertake to do ; that he will tend 
the sheep ; reap the corn by moonlight ; hush the 
children to sleep ; run messages through swollen 
streams; do the churning; turn the cakes; 
break the colts, &c. : and for all this, he says — 
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" I'se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark ; 
I'se use nae beddin', shoon, nor sark ; 
But a cogfu' o' brose 'tween the licht' an the dark 
Is the wage o' Aiken-drum." 

The auld wife, with her shrewd Scottish sense 
of a good bargain, is taken with the prospect of 
cheap labour thus presented to her, and makes 
up her mind to entertain the Brownie's offer of 
service. 

" Quoth the wylie auld wife, 'The thing speaks weel, 
Our workers are scant — we ha'e routh o' meal, 
Gif he'll do as he says, be he man, be he de'il, 

Now ! we'll try this Aiken-drum.' " 

The servant lasses are all horror-stricken at the 
thought of his continuance in the house : 

"The wenches skirl'd — ' He's no be here !' 

For how could 'followers' be expected to brave 
the terror of his presence ? 

*' The feint a ane will the house come near, 
If they think but o' Aiken-drum." 

But the auld wife was not of a mind to allow 
the skirls of timid wenches to deprive her of the 
practical advantages thus placed within her reach,, 
seeing that it was late in the year and the crop 
still outstanding — 

" Sae she seelenced them a' wi' a stamp o' her fit," 

* Sit-yer-wa's-doun, Aiken-drum/" 
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And so the Brownie was employed, and went 
through an amazing amount of work in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

" And the bairns they play'd harmless roun' his knee, 

Sae social was Aiken- drum." 

But alas ! for the world, because of offences ! The 
poor Brownie at last received an insult from a 
foolish woman, which he took so much to heart, 
that he at once gave up his work and left the 
place — 

" For a new-made wife fu' o' rippish freaks, 
Fond o' a' things feat for the first five weeks, 
Laid a mouldy pair o' her ain man's breeks 
By the brose o' Aiken-drum, 

Let the learn'd decide when they convene, 
What spell was him an' the breeks between, 
For frae that day forth he was nae mair seen, 
An' sair miss'd was Aiken-drum. 

He was heard by a bard gaun' by the Thrieve, 
Crying, ■ Lang, lang now may I greet an' grieve. 
For alas ! I hae gotten baith fee an' leave, 
.O luckless Aiken-drum ! ' " 

Without the slightest pretence to any ability to 
decide upon the ground of "learning" how it was 
that the breeks seemed so offensive to the 
Brownie, I fancy that the true interpretation of 
his feelings is suggested to us in the tale of 
" Beauty and the Beast." He evidently wanted 
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to be understood and loved for the inherent worth 
that lay concealed beneath his fearful form. Had 
he found anyone to love him thus, I have no 
doubt that he would have been at once trans- 
formed into proportions of the manliest beauty. 
But the presentation of the breeks was as an 
intimation that his hairy form was looked upon 
as a most unseemly sight. Instead of the trans- 
formation which his soul desired, there was thus 
conveyed to him a proposal to conceal the shaggy 
liorror of his bare extremities from public view. 
He yearned for human sympathy and love, that 
thereby he might obtain complete deliverance 
from his beastly form, and a new clothing of 
"beauty for his soul ; and in place of the affection 
lie longed for, he was offered cast-off clothes for 
the concealment of the hideous deformity to 
which he had been doomed by a malignant fate. 
This was an affront to the royalty of his essential 
nature, which hie could not stomach, and so he 
hastened from the place in which he found sport 
-was being made of his extremities. Thus the 
spell between the Brownie and the breeks 
becomes intelligible to us. He was no doubt a 
misshapen Scottish chief, wandering about 
in search of a Beauty by whose self-sacrificing 
love he might regain his natural form. Having 
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been accustomed to the freedom of the kilt, he 
would naturally regard the breeks as a symbol of 
bondage ! 

There is an underlying meaning in the legend 
of the restoration of the Beast by Beauty. It has 
sprung out of deep, instinctive impressions of a 
great principle of human well-being. It is the 
outcome of dim hints and intimations of the way 
•of mans' release from degradation embodied in 
the pictorial imagery of the world's literary in- 
fancy. 

I. We may regard the Beast as representing 
the Spirit of Industry in bondage to a state of 
degradation. 

Everywhere we see the Spirit of Industry 
groaning and travailing under beastly circum- 
stances and conditions of life. Think of the 
condition of our great manufacturing towns — taint- 
ing the air with their smoke and smells — polluting 
the streams — burying the green fields beneath the 
foul abominations of their waste heaps, destroy- 
ing the beauty of the face of nature. 

Think of the unsightly and unseemly features 
of the life of the toiling masses, moving amidst 
such associations ; their grimy hands and faces, 
dirty clothes, repulsive occupations, the wretched 
houses in which so many of them are condemned 
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to live ; their shocking language and literature, 
revolting habits, coarse, rude manners, their low 
and brutal sports \nd pleasures. 

How is the soul of industry to be delivered 
from its bondage to the body of the Beast ? 
There can be no deliverance for it, until the soul 
of Beauty recognises its inherent worth and 
royalty, even under its most hideous and repul- 
sive forms, and consents to be united with it in the 
bonds of perfect sympathy and love. Beauty 
must make herself at home within the palace of 
the Beast. It is only by the vision of the beau- 
tiful that the soul of industry can rise 
out of its degradation into princely pro- 
portions. When the love of Beauty enters into 
Industry, then may we hope to see our manu- 
facturing centres freed from their abominations — 
factories and warehouses assuming noble archi- 
tectural forms, consuming their own smoke, 
emitting no unpleasant smells, turning all their 
rubbish to profitable and beautifying purposes, 
as Nature, out of foul corruption, causes the grass 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man ; the working classes housed in neat and 
clean and comfortable habitations, with a bit of 
garden ground to cultivate ; delivered from de- 
grading drudgery by the use of mechanical 
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appliances; no longer squandering their means 
and wasting their strength in pot-house dissipa- 
tion, but sober, steady, thrifty, intelligent, 
virtuous, and reverential, the work of their 
hands established upon them in the Beauty of 
Holiness, which overcomes and leads captive the 
captivity of the Beast. 

II. The way of the human soul's deliverance 
from the bondage of brutality is indicated in the 
parable of Beauty and the Beast. The degraded 
.soul must see Divine Beauty before it can receive 
an impulse to rise out of its degradation. And 
Divine Beauty must condescend to enter into 
fellowship with fallen humanity, even when 
it has sunk to the level of brutality, in order to 
effect its restoration to its Maker's image. The 
recognition of the royalty of human nature under 
its most brutal aspects, is the grand distinction 
of the Christian faith. There is no beauty in the 
religious spirit that separates itself from contact 
with humanity in its misshapen state. The 
spirit of all grace is ever ready to respond, with 
a self-sacrificing sympathy, to the cry of the 
spirit that is in man, however deeply its divine 
royalty may lie buried under the elements of 
brutality. And it is only by entering into sympa- 
thetic union with the Divine Beauty that bears 
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the grief and carries the sorrows of the world, 
that the world can find deliverance from the 
bondage of the brute into the glorious freedom of 
the Sons of God. 

III. The parable of Beauty and the Beast 
may be regarded as setting forth the divine 
necessity of union between Strength and Beauty- 
Strength and Beauty are as soul and body to each 
other. Strength is the life of Beauty ; and beauty 
is the glory of strength. There is no real beauty 
to be seen apart from strength ; there is no real 
strength that does not clothe itself in beauty. 

This may seem a questionable statement, when 
you think of the loveliness of the delicate and 
fragile flowers of the field ; the exquisite forms 
and colours of tiny birds and butterflies, and 
then consider the ungainliness of many of the 
strongest quadrupeds and great sea beasts. But 
what is meant is, not that a hippopotamus must 
be regarded as more beautiful than a humming- 
bird, because it is incalculably stronger ; but 
that both hippopotamus and humming-bird alike 
need strength in proportion to the demands of 
their structure, in order to retain whatever beauty 
they may have, — that the strength of every 
creature, after its kind, is, so to speak, the in- 
come of its beauty ; and the beauty of every 
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creature, after its kind, the outcome of its 
strength ; and that all things, in their own order, 
are beautiful as they are strong, and strong as 
they are beautiful. 

The loss of strength involves the loss of beauty- 
The lack of vital energy is the cause of all 
physical disease and decay. The flower that has 
a worm preying on its roots, soon loses all the 
glory of its grace, and droops and dies. The 
beauty of the human face and form soon withers 
and perishes when disease begins to prey upon 
the constitution ; the rosy bloom fades from the 
cheeks, a sickly pallor overspreads the coun- 
tenance, the muscles lose their vigour, the flesh 
shrinks, and the members of the body faint and 
fail in the fulfilment of their offices, until we 
shrink and shudder at the spectacle of the wreck 
and ruin of beauty, wrought by the loss of 
strength. And, since beauty perishes when 
strength declines, it is evident that strength, 
must underlie all forms of beauty. 

The most beautiful buildings which the world 
has ever seen, have also been the strongest- 
Many of the stately structures, reared by the 
builders of ancient Greece and Rome, still stand, 
as wonders of the world, amidst the wreckage of 
two thousand years, as with an inexhaustible 
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stability, defying all the ravages of time to rob 
them of the glory of their grace. 

Through the whole realm of Art you can dis- 
cern this intimate connection between strength 
and beauty. Beauty in any work of Art is just 
a name for the visible outcome and embodiment 
of strength. 

The sculptors who have produced the most 
exquisitely graceful figures, the painters who 
have given to the world the most complete 
and perfect revelations of the beauty , of the 
wondrous works of God, have been those who 
have had the strongest grasp of the truth of 
Nature — the greatest compass and intensity of 
artistic vision — the greatest powers of patient 
observation, steadfast application, persevering 
•effort. 

And throughout the various provinces of litera- 
ture, you will likewise find that all the glory of 
the sayings of the wise has sprung out of the 
strength of their conceptions and emotions. 

It is the powerful thought that blossoms into 
language whose immortal beauty is a joy for ever. 
How do the poet's thoughts make for themselves 
their beautiful embodiment of living words ? 
It is because he keeps them back from utterance 
until the strength of the heat of their restrained 
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intensity has melted and run the ore of language 
into all the delicate lines of their suggestive truth- 
fulness and grace, so that the beauties of the 
thoughts which breathe shine through the words 
that burn. 

The literary works which we call classic, the 
books in which we find the beauties of a lan- 
guage, are all productions of men who did 
not write until they had attained to a strong 
faculty of intellectual vision, and felt that they 
had something of a powerful interest to rehearse, 
worth saying well. 

When you speak under the impulse of some 
strong emotion, your words naturally become 
eloquent and impressive ; they grow clear, dis- 
tinct and forcible ; they rise into a natural 
grandeur, and the sound of their going has 
a kind of measured rhythm in it. On the 
other hand the utterance of weak thought and 
feeling is tame and tedious. Discourse cannot 
possibly be made attractive in any noble sense, 
save by the strength of meaning that is put 
into it. And the reason why the talk of many 
people is just as so much shot-rubbish, is simply 
because they never give their thoughts a chance 
of gathering strength by calm reflection and 
meditation. What we call genius in a person, 

K 
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is, for the most part, simply the result of a 
habit of concentrating thought upon a definite 
object. The beautiful creations of genius are in 
fact the bloom of strong and steadfast purposes » 

And the divine necessity for this connection 
between strength and beauty must be recognized 
within the province of religious faith. There 
can be no fit and beautiful expression of devotion 
that does not spring from strong and deep 
religious thought and feeling; and all strong 
and deep religious conviction and sentiment 
must seek to clothe itself in beauty 

The beauty of the fittings of the Jewish 
tabernacle — the splendour of the temple reared 
by Solomon — revealed the strength of Israel's 
faith in God. It was out of the strength of 
religious devotion that the beautiful old abbeys 
and cathedrals rose. 

But, while readily admitting that all beautiful 
church architecture must have been originally the 
visible outcome of a strong religious life, we 
must not fail to understand that antiquated forms 
of beauty may become the habitations of weak- 
ness ; nor must we forget that all new strength 
needs time to fashion for itself a body in keeping 
with its nature, and may be obliged to " rough 
it " when it is making its first start in life. 
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The religious devotion that feasted on the 
beauty of the sacred edifices which the Puritans 
mauled so cruelly, — leading the worshipper, 
possessed of an aesthetic taste, to say — 

" But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloyster's pale, 
And love the high embowld roof 
With antick pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light ; 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes." 

that devotion was not of a stronger but of a 
weaker nature than that which the Puritan carried 
to his bald and bare conventicle. 

The Puritan saw that the strength of true 
devotion ought to find expression in a higher 
kind of beauty than that of outward and material 
form ; in a beauty which should be not merely 
before the eyes of those who went in the 
sanctuary, but upon the worshippers themselves ; 
in the grace and glory of a consecrated christian 
life. And therefore we are not to regard the spirit 
of Puritanism as a spirit of revolt against the union 
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of strength and beauty in the province of religious 
worship, but only as a strong and passionate protest 
against the hiding of the glory of spiritual realities 
behind the vanities of outward pomp and show. 
No doubt the Puritans went to extremes in their 
revolt against the use of visible beauty as an aid 
to the realization of the beauty of holiness. The 
rugged strength of their religious convictions 
bringing them face to face, as it were, with the 
realities of the eternal world, made them jealous 
of the outward beauty which, by gratifying the 
eye of sense, might becloud their spiritual dis- 
cernment. 

But all strength must ultimately clothe itself in 
outward and visible beauty, and Puritanism must 
put on its beautiful garments when its strength 
has had time to purify itself from the smoke 
and dust of battle. 

We cannot conceive that the Father of our 
spirits, who has made all things in the world 
around us so beautiful and fair to look upon, is 
better pleased with ugliness than beauty in his 
sanctuary. 

Surely the House of Prayer should be as beau- 
tiful as we can make it, without doing anything 
that is not beautiful, such as running up a heap 
of debt against it ! Surely it is the best that we 
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can offer, that we are bound to bring into the 
service of the Highest ! Our best tastes, our 
finest sensibilities ought not to be outraged in 
the way of our approach to public worship. 
But everything about the sanctuary, — the build- 
ing, the furniture, the music, and the ministra- 
tions, ought, as far as possible, to be a means of 
helping us to realise the power and glory of the 
Highest. We ought to make it clear that 
our hostility to Ritualism does not rest on 
the ground of any objection to the sight of 
anything beautiful within the Sanctuary, but 
only on the ground of our discernment of the utter 
emptyness and worthlessness of those weak 
sacramentarian doctrines and empty forms of 
Priestcraft which the Ritualists seek to clothe 
in the attractions of a showy ceremonialism. 
To get hold of the strength of living truth is 
our first need; for it is only by the strength 
of truth that we can reach the beautiful. 



" 'Tis first the True and then the Beautiful, 
Not first the Beautiful and then the True." 



Far better to have only forms of ugliness 
before our eyes, if we can see eternal verities 
through them by the eye of faith, than to 
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walk in a vain show that hides from us the 
things belonging to our peace. Far better 
to worship in a barn in the strength of a 
clear vision of eternal truth and righteousness, 
than in a grand cathedral in the weakness of 
a blind idolatry and a gross delusion. 

If we have the strength of highest truth 
within our souls, we cannot fail to realize 
the highest beauty, for it will be upon us. 

Divine grace is that which we name 
Virtue — strength. All that is really beautiful in 
life must have its root in strength of character. 
The fair appearances of virtue that spring out of 
weakly thought and feeling are all short-lived, as 
Jonah's gourd, or the seed sown on the stony 
ground, which forthwith sprung up because it had 
no deepness of earth, but was scorched when the 
sun was up, and withered away because it had no 
root in itself. 

It is not possible to develope a truly beautiful 
and noble life, except by deepening and widening 
the basis of our acquaintance with the principles 
of truth and righteousness. It is only by be- 
coming strong in faith that we can glorify God. 
It is only by building up the habitations of our 
spirits with the gold, silver, and precious stones 
of deepest spiritual experience, that we can — 
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" Make the house where God should dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean." 

The union of the divinest strength with the 
divinest beauty in our nature is orily possible 
when the portals of our souls are lifted up to let 
the King of Glory in, to make his tabernacle with 
us, for " Strength and Beauty are in His 
Sanctuary." 
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Fairies," "Freddie's Latin Lees on," "Holland and her Heroes," 
&c Illustrated by Alfred Johnson. Super-Royal 16mo., 
price 2s. 6d. 

EVERY INCH A KING ; or, The Story of 

Bex and his Friends. By Mrs. J. Wqrthjwgton Bliss. Illus- 
trated by Harbison Whb. Super-Royal lGmo., prioe 2a. 6d. 

FAIRY TALES- Published by command of 

her bright Dazzlingness Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a 
Soldier of the Queen. Post 4to., profusely Illustrated, price 
2s. 6d. 

AMY'S WISH, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. George Ttlee. Illustrated by 
G. Wioand. A New Edition, prioe 2s. 6d. 
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ANIMALS & THEIR SOCIAL POWERS. 

By Maay Turner- Andrbwiis. Founded upon Authentic Inci- 
dents. With four Illustrations. Sapor-Royal lGxno.,. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

FROM PEASANT TO PRINCE : The Life 

of Alexander Menschikoff. Freely translated from the Russian 
by M. A. Pibtzker. With Illustrations by R. Newoomb. 
Third Thousand. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6<L 

TEN OF THEM ; or, the Children of Dane- 
hurst. By Mrs. R. M. Bray, Author of "Jack a Nory," 
" Petite," etc. Twelve Illustrations by A. H. Collins. New 
Edition, Third Thousand. Super-Royal 16mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

" A boys' book for which we avow a weakness. Full of humour and 
kindness and the Joy of adventurous boyhood." — Saturday Review. 

" A lively story."— Christian World. 

AUNT ANNETTE'S STORIES TO ADA. 

By Annette A. Salaman. With Illustrations by Louisa 
Cobbatx and C. 0. Murray. Royal 16mo., price Is. 6d. 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS 

AND DOINGS OF ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author 
of " The African Wanderers," " Anecdotes of Animals," Ac. 
Illustrations by J. W. Archer and others. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Sixth Thousand. Royal 16mo., priee Is. 6d. 

LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my Little 

Friends. By Emilia. Marryat (Daughter of the late Captain 
Marryat), Author of " Harry at School," "A Week by Them- 
selves," "What became of Tommy," &c. Illustrated by John 
Absolok and others. NeV and Cheaper Edition. Sixth 
Thousand* Royal 16mo., price Is. 6d. 

LIVE TOYS ; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 
legged and other pets. By Emma Davenpokt, Author of " Our 
Birthdays," "Happy Holidays," &c, &c. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir and others. New and Cheaper Edition. Fifth 
Thousand. Royal l'6mo., pice Is. 6d. 
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Bishop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 

Young Communicants. Limp Cloth, 8&; superior cloth, red 

edges, Is.; French morocco, limp, Is. 6d. ; calf or morocco 

limp, 3s. 6d. ; Bnssia limp, 4s. 6d. Russian circuit, 6s. With 

Photographs 2s. extra. New and Cheaper Edition. 

•*• Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can hare specimen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps, on application. 

An Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 2d. 

A New ' ' In Memoriam ' ' Card. Beautifully printed in silver or gold. 
Price 2d. • 

%* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above cards. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of " Mamma's Bible Stories," "Fanny 
and her Mamma," " Scripture Histories for Children," etc. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Price Is. 

Book of Bemembrance (The) for every Day in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c, &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 82mo, 2s. 6a\ gilt edges. 
"A charming little memorial of love and friendship, and happily 
executed as conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nothing 
could he prettier or more appropriate." — Bookseller. 
'* Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

* # * This may also be had in various styles of binding, at prices 
ranging from 3s. 6d. to 10*., or with twelve beautiful Photographs 
from 5s. upwards. * 

Emblems of Christian life. Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo. price 10*. 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is* a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as to give, as far as possible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts. — Literary Churchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 
—Art Journal. 

" Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen.*' — Examiner. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book or Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price la., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Man Eater: an Eastern Tale by Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 
Price 2*. 
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Miscellaneous Books — continued. 

A Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3a. 6<L 
Caxton's Fifteen O's and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the Eftng. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 
Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime bt which Children oak 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. FoUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price la. each. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — Birds' Pic-nic — Cats' Concert — Three Bears. 
Third Series. — Blind Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, 4to, price 1*. 

mounted on cloth 2s. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Critic. 
Poems. By E. L. Floyer. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price 1*. 6d. gilt edges. 

" Well fitted for a gift book/'— Churchman's Magazine. 
" Interesting and instructive."— Penny Post. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard, by Frank Ives Sodda- 
morb, Esq., G.B. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
" Decidedly clever and full of good humour."— Graphic. 

Mission from Gape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a De- 
scriptive Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward Bowdich, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8vo. Price 5s. 

Joan of Arc and the Times op Charles the Seventh. By Mrs. 

Bray, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price Is. Gd. 

" Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good St Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
"A valuable and interesting record of Louis' reign." — Spectator. 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales, 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of ** Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," «' Patranas," 
etc. Post 8vo, price 9*. 
•* Wonderful narratives."— Daily yews. 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED Q4FT BOOKS* 

Every paga richly printed in Gold and Colours. 

The Bridal Souvenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound in white morooeo, prioe 21*. 

" A splendid specimen of decorative art, and well suited fera'bridalgift." 

The Birth-Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price 12*. 6dL cloth; 18s. morocco antique. 

Ligbt for tk» Pistil U Ltfr; from toe Holy Scripture* Small 
4to, price 12s* okrth; 15$. oaK,.gilt edges.; 16s. jnoreoee antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
prioe 14s. cloth -elegant; 18*. calf; j&l*. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 14s. cloth elegant; 21*. morocco extra. 

Shakespeare's Household Wojda% With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratfovd-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6*. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait oi 
Milton. Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6c?. Morocoo antique. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A- 

Noiabilia, or Curious and Amusing Facts about Mawt Tbxncmb. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Timbo, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 
" There is a world of wisdom in this book."— Art Journal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price 7*. 6rf. 
"An interesting and well written hook.* 1 — Literary Churchman. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwscker. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6*. 
" Will be studied with profit and pleasure."— Athenmum. 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, Royal 4 to, price 8*. 6«f. each plain ; 7*. 6tf, 
eoloured ; 10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Corner, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phi*), J. 
Gilbert, T. Landseer, J. Leeoh, J. S. Pbout, H. Wbtjb, &c. 
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Six Shilling* each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Kingston's (W.H.tf.) 1!hs Misting Shift ©» Noma took wm 
Loo of the "Ouzel Galley," (bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 7s, 6d.) 

„ The Three Admirals, and the Abtentohbs of their 
Young Followers, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7*.(kL) 

„ Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Lob in the Nine- 

teenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7*. 6a\) 

„ Three Commanders; or, Active Service Afloat nr 
Modern Times. Second Edition. (Bevelled boards 
gilt edges, 7s. 6c£) 

„ Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 

Illustrations by G. Thomas, Pobtch, etc. (Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, Is. 6dJ 

n Hurricane Hurry, or Tm Adventures of a Naval 

Offices during the American War of Independence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd.J 

„ True Blue ; or, The life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Im- 
perial Itimo. (Bevelled boards, gilt- edges, 7s. 6a\) 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
89 Illustrations by Zwbgkbr. Gilt edges. 

Journey to the Centre of line Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Bevelled bds., gilt edges, 7s 6d.) 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 

Quarto, gilt edges. 

" The compositions are charming, simple, and sometimes graceful and 
forcible — as a book illustrator the artist may take high rank." — Art 
Journal. 



Five Shillings each. Small Post 8vo, cloth eUgmit; 
hs. 6d. y gilt edges, Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Lieut.-Oolonel Drayson, Author of " Tales 
of the Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet," etc. 

" From first to last, it is full of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of life." — 
Nonconformist. 

Chums: A Story for the Youngster 8, of Sohoolboy Life and 
Adventure. By Harleigh Sever*e, Author of " Little Harry 
G wynne." 
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Five Shillings each — continued. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Marryat Norms. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonbl Drayson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys in the North. By Emilia 
Marrtat Norris. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Boys in 
South Africa By the Rev. H. G. Adams. Second Edition. 

Heroes of the Crusades. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8vo. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Lilias Graeme. With Illus- 
trations by 0. 0. Murray. Post 8vo, price 5«. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
of Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King Laryn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingbton. New Edition. 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By^G. A. Henty, 

Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 

By the Author of " Household Stories." 

Rival Crnsoes (The). By W. H. G. Kingston. Eight Illustrations 
by Walter May. Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 

ELWE8. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

Wilton of Cnthbert's: A Tale of Undergraduate Life Thirty 
Years Ago. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Young Franc Tireurs (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard. 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OP FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo., gilt edges. 

The Day of Wondera: A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 80 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Faibleioh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Prootob. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablachb. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Fcap. SvOy Illustrated, price Five Shillings, gilt edges. 

Elwes' (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Paul Blake, or A Boy's Perils in Corsica and Monte 



Cristo. 



Neptune's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 



Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 6s. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauvage. Translated by Anna 
Black well. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price 5s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5s. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5s. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Seventh 
Thousand. Small 4to, price 5s., gilt edges. 

Talks about Plants, or Early Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Marryat Norms. 

Book of Oats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts- and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence eack^—contimtcd. 

Casimir, the Little ErUe. By Caroline Peachey. 

Favourite Fables In Pme and Vene. With &l beautiful IUtn- 
tratione from Drawings by Harrison Wool. SmttU 4to. 

Fiery dress (The), ob thb vow of Moiwrosr. By ftiBrawr a guTTea; 
niustrations by J. Lawsoiu 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Story of thb Obbat Tabping 

Rebellion. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modern British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Mbn Distinguished 

IN THE RECENT HISTORY OF OUB COUNTHY FOR THEIR TALENTS, 
VlBTUBS, AND AOBEIBVBMBNTS. By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase, (The) or Thb Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Mary and Catherine 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Webtall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbyat Norris. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsher. 



»» 



»» 



»» 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or eolvured plates and 

gilt edges. Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16m0, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherinr C. Hoplby. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

Broderip (Mrs.) Orosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 
Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 
Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 
Cousin Trix, and her "Welcome Tales. By Oboroiana Cbadx. 

Cosmoraxna: thb Manners and Customs of all Nations of thb 

World described. By J. Aspin. 
Distant Homes, or Thb Graham Family tn New Zealand. Br 

Mrs. I. E. Ayemer. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Bokoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairy Lobb. By 

the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 

WOMBMk 

Faggots for fee Fireside, or Tales of Fact *m> Fangs. By 
Peter Parley. 
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Three Shilling* and Sixpence each — continued. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation fob tkb Rising Generation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jan. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, w» recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study ( Fairy Land/ ''—Blackwood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stories from tub Realm of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction for the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
Illustration* by Sowsbbt. 6*. cokumL 

Haoco the Dwasf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lubhington. 

Happy Home (The), or The Children at the Red House. By 
Lady Lubhington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwabdsi 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he doss." — Fall Mall Gazette. 

Nursery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Flay Room Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. 
Craik, 

Peep at the Pixfes (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

Scenes and Stogie* of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kaehlee*. Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Ryes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Lablaohe. 

Stories of Edward, and his Little Friends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowqudll, 

Visits to Beechwood Fann,. By Catharine Cowfjcr, 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, in cloth elegant, or with 
gilt edges, price is., with Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Almeria'g Castle, or My Early Life in India and England. By 
Lady Lubhington. 

Oast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. Illustrated by 
Geobgina Bowers. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 

M. E. B. Author of " Little Lisette," Ac. Third Thousand. 

Great and Small ; Scenes in the Life of Children. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss 
Harriet Poole. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artist, Bertall. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 

Isabel's Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Carey. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Florenthal. By M. & C. Lee. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Russia, or, The Boy 
Travellers in the Land of the Czar. Third 
Thousand. 

Mane© the Peruvian Chief. Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 
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99 



99 



99 



Thousand. 

Peter the Whaler; his Early Life and Adventures 
in the Arctic Regions. Eighth Thousand. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Aroy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weir. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weir. 

Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

„ The African Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

little May's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whtttem. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Louisa BroadhiuBt; or First Experiences. By A. M. 



99 



99 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

My School Days in Paris. By Margaret S. Jbunb. With 
Illustrations. Small Post 8vo. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipsy Children. Fcap. 8vo. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Brthell. 

Author of " Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 
" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of life." — Ouardian. 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. Illustrated. 

North Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered It. By 
the Author of "Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Oar Old Uncle's Home; and what the Bots did there. By 
Mother Carey. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Girl. By 
Kathleen Knox. With 10 Illustrations by C. Patesson. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Authors of " Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase," &c. Fourth Thousand. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwright, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Freeling Broderip. 

Wild Boses, or Simple Stories of Country Life. By the same. 



Three Shillings ami Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3s. 6d. 

Bible Illustrations, or A Description of Manners and Customs 
peculiar to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Krrro. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Clara Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Mllner 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. * 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each— continued. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Distinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popular character.'* — Guardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A very good account of the 8acred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.'"— Educational Times. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described burino 
a Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Trucker. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evenings 

By the Author of " Cat and Dog/* etc. New Edition. Fcap. Hve. 

" A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— IllfUtraUd Newt. 

How to be Happy, or Fury Gifts. 

Infant Amusements, or How to makb a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

"We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in pmetical value. Each Chaptkk 
is worth thb prick op thk book." — Oar Own Firetide. 

Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

Man's Boot (The), and other Stories m Words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories of the Discovery and Conquer 
of America. 

Modern Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagbama, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 8s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
"A charming book for the long winter nights." — Bookseller. 

Boot and Flower. By John Palmhb. 

Sunbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Fhith. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 



King (The): a Narrative confided to the Marines by JU 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Griwbt. Small 4to. 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from 4he German of WoEuac Bumh. 

By the Author of " My Bee Book." With 135 Illustration*. 

Familiar Natural Hiatoty. With 42 Illustrations by Etaauex 
Weir, 

%• Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
" Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s. 6<f. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
edges. 



Three Shillings plain; Four Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bits for Little Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Our Baldiors, or Anbgdotbs of thb Campaigns axd Gallant 
Deeds of the British Abmt during the Rrign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. U. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
With an account of the Abyssinian Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. Fcap* 8vo. 

" These volume* abundantly prove that both our ofltoefe* and man in the 
Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mary and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Bsblbofi in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition, With Six Engravings 
by Birket Foster. Price Bs. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 



Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal 16mo f 
cloth elegant, with Illustrations by various artists. 

Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. 0. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Mary Turner- Andrewes. 

Oat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Wbul Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs or the Ladt Sebafhina. 
By the Author of " Oat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think about. Second Edition. 

Every Inch a King, or The Story of Rex and his Friends. By 
J. W. Bliss. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Kathbbine Knox, 
Author of "Father Time's Story Book." 

Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 
Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Aroy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and May. Fourth Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Full of tun."— Literary Churchman. 



By the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Our White Violet . Fifth Thou- 
sand. 



Sunny Days, or A Month at 

the Great Stowb. 
The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pride goes before a Fall. Br M. and E. 
Kirby. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Ulus. 4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Lost in the Jangle; A Talb or thb Indian Mutiny. By 
Augusta Mabbyat. 

m 

Our Home in the Harsh Land, er Days or Auld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. F. 

Neptune: or Thb Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Illustrations by Weir, Fourth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 

Tuppy, or Thb Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Fourth Edition. 



Norris (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselves. 

By the same Author. 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Pic-Nic (The). 
Geoffry's Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6<£ each, plain ; Is. coloured 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 35 Illustrations by Richarb Doyle. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Illus. by H. Weir. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
going to happen. By M. and E. Kirby. Second Edition.. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

"Those Unlucky Twins!" By A. Lyster. 

The Secret of Wrexford, or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr, Author of "Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Troubles. By Mary Albert. 
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Two Shitting* and Siapmwe, with IUueiraHons t cloth 
elegant, or with gill edge*, Three Shillings. 

A. Child' ■ Influence, or Kathleen and bb Gbbax Uwdi, By 
Lisa Lookxbl Pcap. 8vo. 

" It shows how great is the power of a loving child to InSfrmwnfi her 
seniors."— Western Morning News. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author oi "Little 
Liaette," " Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Du Gueeclin, the Hero of Brittany. By TSmjle ds 
Bonneohose. Translated by Margaret S. Jbune. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them."— Literary Churchman, 

Corner Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Frances 
Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," Ac 
" Charmingly and impressively told."— Art Journal. 

Tram Peasant to Prises, or The Lnss of Alexander Fames 
Mensohikosv. From the Russian by Madame Phctzkbb. 

"A oharmiug Russian tale, tracing the steps of Mensohikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— 
Daily Review. 

William AUair, or Running awat to 6ma. By Mrs. H. Wood, 

Author of " The Channings," etc. 

''There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape."— Belt's Messenger. 

Davenport's (Mo.) Constanee and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
Our Birthdays, amd Hew to Improve thru. 
The Happy Holidays, or Brothers and Sisters at Home. 
The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



tt 



tt 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Remembrance for every Day in the Year. 

With blank spaoes for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of " A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial lthno. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Cuie. Ninth Edition. Royal ltimo, 

"A new and Taluable form of endless « — m mt' ^MMi ,■— ^ki^>i«rf . 

"We recommend it to all who hare children to be instructed and 

rased."— JfoeiMatift. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each— continued. 

The Seasons; a. Poem by the Rev. 0. Raymond, LL.&, Author of 
u The Art of. Fishing on the principle of avoiding cruelty," 
" Paradise/' and other Poems. Foolscap Octavo, with Four 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Spring Tune; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sidney Cox. Third Edition. Small Poet 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Landells. Sixth Edition. With 200 WuBtratkraa. 

" A perfect magazine of information.'* — Illustrated News of the World. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOK& 

Uniform in Size with "The Strtwwelpetor." 

Two Shillings and Sixpence, each, with Sixteen large 

Coloured Plates,. fancy boards* 

Love* of Tom Tucker and Little Bo«Eeap. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Spectropia, or Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 

Edition. 

" One of the- best toy books w& haTe.sesn."— <J4fefMMi«n. [ Mine*. 

" The illusions are founded on true scientific .principle*." —Chemical 

Upside Down: a Series of* Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McConnell, with Verses by Thomas Hoqd. 
" Ludicrous and amusing." — Illustrated Times. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates* gUt edges, Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons fob Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Early History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners^ in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Bakwbll. Eleventh Edition. 



Mamma's Bible Stories, 
Seventeenth Edition. 



for her Little Boys and Girls. 
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7W Shillings each— continued. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 
Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Boys and Girls. 16th Edition. 
Silver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 

Tales of School life. By Aonbs Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Gbbt. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Two Shillings each. 

Asem. the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Outer Goldsmith 
Illustrated. 4to. 

Confessions of a Lost Bog (The)* Reported by her Mistress, 
Frances Poweb Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
and Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 2s. plain ; 3*. 6d. coloured. 

%* Each Subject may be had separately, tod. plain; Is. coloured. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Little Talks on Great 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls 9 Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Common Use simply and 
shortly explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal life and Character, prom Nature and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Young Vocalist: a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncey Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonio Society. 4to, price 2s. imitation 
cloth; or &S.&L bound in extra cloth, gilt edges. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations. 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. 

Angelo; or, The Fine Forest in the Alps. By Gebaldine 
E. Jewsbdbt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 5th Thousand. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mm. 
Bowbn. 

Animal Histories. The Dog. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. By 
M. E. B. Third Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danyer's Prize. 

Feat her land; or, How the Birds Lived at Grbenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. Illustrated, F. W. Keyl, &c. 4th Thousand. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. By Mrs. 
Bromfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By E. E. 
Bowen. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Humble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," Ac. Illustrated by T. C. Collins. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Royal George. Illustrated by H. W. Petherick. 

. Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures of 

a Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Illustrated by 
H. W. Petherick. Fourth Thousand. 



Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Faggot House. 
Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert. 4th Thousand. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 



of Animals. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. 

Little Lisefte, the Orphan of Alsace. By M. E. B., Author of 
" Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Fourth Thousand. 



• .*. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each — continued. 

little "Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losbon. 

Fancy boards (2s. coloured). 
Live Toys; ob, Anecdotes of odb Four-legged and other. Pets. 

By Emma Davenport. Illustrated by Harrison "Weib. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories fob mt Little Friends. By Eio&ia 
Mabbtatt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 

Poetry and Nataxe. Short Poems and Tbimmbb-'s Introduction. 

Tales for Boys. Harry's Holiday, and Never Wrong, 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wbohg. 

The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
One Shitting each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box, 15*. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume "with an Illustra- 
tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. LeieesterVfiohooL By Charles and Mart T mnr 
8. The History of The Robins. By Mbs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, Tke Spotted Tender. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrone; or, the Young Disputant; &Itwas«alyinFun. 

8. The life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Native. By Mbs. Tbimmbb. 

10. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jbffbbyb Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Ohiftctren. 

The above may be haa\ Two Volumes bound in One, at Is. Qd. eadu 



Also One Shilling each in various bindings. 
Johnny Miller ; ob Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss, 

Price Lf . 
Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bubstll. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4 to, price Is. plain, Is. 6*1 coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— aome wonderful effects are produced." — The Press, 
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Nine Lives of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by 0. H. Benhett. Twenty-four Coloured Engvavings, 
sewed, price 1*. 

44 Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a nun of genius kam how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children. fj — Examiner. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbthah 

Edward*. Illustrated by Maoojidib. Price Is. 

" One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Howitt.*' — Ifonconformist. 

Short and Simple Prapew, with Hymns, for the use of Children. 

Sixteenth Thousand. Prioe Is. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on doth with coloured plaies, One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet or Goody Two 

Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 
3 Cook Robin. 

4. Courtship op Jenny Wren. 

5. Dame Trot and Her Cat. 

6. History ov an Apple Pns. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rhymes fob Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Fbouo. 

11. Puss in Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her P». 
IS. Tommy Trip's Mraamc o» 

Birds. 



The CowBlip. Is, plain; U. 6<£ I The Daisy. 1a plain; U.6d. 
coloured. • coloured. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. Sd. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. . m . ._ , _ 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. } Diuetrafrd by Harrison 

6. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. ( WlHB ' 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Seen** 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin, 

9. The Peacock at home, and Jtattetfy's BalL 

10. History of Joseph. ) 

11. History of Moses. I Illustrated by John 

12. life of our Saviour. f Gilbert. 

13. Miracles of Christ. I 



His name was Hero. By the Author of "The Four Seasons/ 1 
Frontispiece by Sib W. Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price 1*. sewed. 

By the Same Author. 

How I became a Governess. 3rd Edit. 2s. cloth ; 2s. &/., gilt edges. 

My Pretty Fuss. With Frontispiece. Price 6<f. 

The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6rf. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven Engravings. Price 8rf. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price 6<£ 



WORKS FOE DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happy. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18 mo, price 6d 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mother's Assistant in Oases or 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Bakeb's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for ' Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. New Edition. Price 2d. 



HISTORY. 

Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors, 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6d 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5*. eloth. 
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Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milker. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 6*. cloth. 

Ehymes of Royalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading ©rente in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Re-issue of 
Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

" A pretty and picturesque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of maps." —School Board Chronicle. 
"Avery good picture map."— Educational Record. 
"Admirably suited for teaching the meaning of common geographical 
terms." — School Guardian. 

The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, 1*. sewed. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3*. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geographical and Biogra- 
phical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, and op the Travels of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price 1*. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philological Hand-Book of the 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
Oolquhoun, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New 

and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessens to each. Fourth Edition. Price 1*. cloth. 

Loveehilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 18mo, 
9 d. eloth. 



3$ EDUCATIONAL WORKS 



▲ Void to the Wise, or Hares ow tbi Current RfPROPHiEvns 

am Expression in Writing and Svbaktnov By Fabry 

G wynnb. Thirteenth Thousand. 181110, price 6d sewed ; or 

If k oloth, gilt edges. 

"All who wwh toaind tatir jrt taAfl'.fsaouti warrottOiMlittieToUime.'' 

Gentleman'* Magazine. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Wei*. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6rf. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6<L 

Darnell's Short and Certain Boad to. Beading. Prioe 6e£ cloth. 

The Modern British Plutarch, or Lives of Men distinguished 

IN THE REGENT HlSTORff OF OUR COUNTRY FOR THEIR TALENTS, 

Virtues, and Achievements. By W. 0. Taylor, IiL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6d. ; or 5s. gilt edges. 
Every- Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, Vegetable, and- Mineral Substances in 
common use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. Sd. cloth. 
A little encyclopaedia of useful knowledge." — Evangelical Magazine. 
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ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Price 
1*. 6d. cloth. 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Testa, or The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzer, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Cayzer. Price 4s. 6d. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests-; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. (kL cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, prioe 2s. 6rf. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Lbonb Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed U. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Piano and Ootid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. Morell. Numerous Diagrams* 
2s., cloth. 

Artisan Cookery and How to Teach it By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 

Sewed, price 6d. 
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NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION SHEETS. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH <fc FARRAN have the pleasure to announce 
that they have a series of the above, which exhibit certain Stitches 
in Elementary Needlework, in preparation for use in classes. They 
are designed under the superintendence of the Examiner of Needle- 
work for the School Board for London, author of the very popular 
manuals on the subject named below. The size of the Sheets will 
be about 80 x 22 inches, and the following are nearly ready : — 

Alphabets for Marking Shts. 1 Grafting Stocking Material 1 Sht. 

Herring Bone 1 ,, 

Fisherman's Stitch for Braid- 
ing Nets 1 „ 

Other stitches will be added, of which further particulars will be 
announced. 

Demonstration Frames for Glass Teaching, with special Needles 
and Cord to use with the Frames, can also be supplied. 



True Marking Stitch 
Stocking Web Stitch 



1 
1 



» 
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NEEDLEWORK, &c, as required by the New Code. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examines of Needlework to the School 
Board fob London. Fifteenth Thousand; Price 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of •' Plain Needlework." Ninth 
Thousand. Price 6d. 

New Work by the author of " Plain Needlework," Sfc. 

Plain Gutting Out for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 

by the Government Educational Department.- Adapted to 

the principles of Elementary Geometry. Price Is. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 

printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 

* # * These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department. 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 
Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language, 

By a French Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2*. cloth. 
Les Jennes Narrateurs, ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. 3rd Edition. 2s. cloth. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. By 

Marin db la Vote. With 80 Dlus. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. Bd. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 



Der Schwatzer, or The Prattler. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELLS 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
A SHORT AND CEBTAIN ROAD TO A GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos. Price 6d. Each 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by George Darnell, 
the first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
•ver and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing 

FROM A SIMPLE STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL BAND. 



A SURE GUIDE TO A GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Nos. Price 3d each, green covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price 4d. each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP ito. Price 2d. each 

TAKDTG TALES FOR COTTA&E HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4<£ 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 
8. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Bot. 

7. life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Bays on Board a Man- of -War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tauc of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or, The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. 6d each. 

or 2 vols, cloth, extra, 8*. Sa\ eaoh. 



